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The King’s Government 


HE result of last week’s general election is a great calamity. It 

was already clear, long before the formal campaign began, that 
the election was not likely, whatever its result, to put into office a 
government both able and willing to take those painful decisions 
that are necessary if the national economy is ever again to be self- 
supporting. Very few people, if any, foresaw the dreadful possibility 
that the election might divest His Majesty’s Government of even such 
power of,taking decisions and making policy as they possessed. 


Unfortunately the result of the election cannot be regarded as 
an accident which could be altered by a different set of accidents on 
another occasion. The British electoral system is not, in general, 
nearly as capricious as is usually asserted, and in this particular 
election, so far at any rate as the two large parties are concerned, it 
reproduced the will of the people with singular exactness. Both of 
the large parties have shown a desire to pin the responsibility for 
what has happened upon the action of the Liberal Party in launching 
so many hopeless candidatures. That action was indeed foolish 
and the consequences for the Liberal Party, which are discussed in 
another article, cannot be other than cruel. But the argument that 
the Liberal intervention did the nation a disservice does not stand 
up to a moment’s examination. The relevant figures are given on a 
later page. There is no even faintly plausible set of assumptions about 
what the Liberal voters would have done in the absence of Liberal 
candidates that would have given a working majority to either of the 
larger parties. If this is true of February 23rd, it is likely to be still 
true in June—or even perhaps next autumn. 


Nor is there any very convincing reason to suppose that it was some 
accident of the calendar that produced the result, that the Labour 
Party would have been either more or less lucky last November than 
it was in February—or than it would be next June. It is true that the 
Gallup Poll, whose estimates made in the course of the campaign 
once again proved to be very accurate, gave the Conservatives a 
substantial margin of advantage last autumn. But this may be 
deceptive. It has been a noticeable feature of opinion polls, both in 
this country and in America, that there is a rally to the Government 
(of whatever colour it may be) when the election is actually impending. 


It is highly inconvenient that public opinion is so exactly dead- 
locked, but it will have to be accepted as a fact. It is certainly a fact 
at the moment, and it is much more probable than not that another 
election in the near future would give substantially the same 
result. In the framework of circumstances built for them by 
external events, the British people are equally divided. Until 
that framework changes, they will remain so. It would be 


folly on the part of the politicians if they were to precipitate 
another appeal to the country until there is manifest reason to 
believe that the circumstances have changed and that a decisive 
verdict can be obtained on which one party or the other can 
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base a policy. Until that time comes, it is their duty to 
carry on the King’s Government as best they can. 

It is tempting to jump from this to the conclusion that 
the two parties should form a coalition. But the Labour 
party would certainly not tolerate a coalition with the 
Conservatives and it is therefore hardly necessary to 
argue the contention that a coalition, in these circum- 
stances, would be a very bad government. But the 
disadvantages of unlimited party warfare in Parliament 
should also not be underrated. The real danger that lies 
in a tiny majority is not so much that it gives the Opposi- 
tion the power frequently to defeat the Government as 
that this power has to be exercised quite haphazardly. 
On the important occasions—the votes of censure, the 
money resolutions, the second readings of Bills, the votes 
in committee on the essential clauses—the Government 
could no doubt scrape its narrow majority together. The 
times when an Opposition which was doing its best to 
harass the Government would win would be on the 
details, on procedure, on all sorts of accidental occasions. 
This sort of thing could do a great deal to prevent the 
country from being governed, but it would settle nothing 
of principle—probably not even if it stung the Govern- 
ment into a fresh dissolution—and would serve no 
national purpose whatever. 

Can there not, therefore, be a limited arrangement 
between the parties, falling far short of a coalition, for 
the length of the first session of the new Parliament ? 
This need not involve any formal compacts. On the 
Government’s side it is unnecessary to ask for any 
promises that controversial legislation will not be intro- 
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duced, since it obviously could not be passed if it were. 
Even the highly controversial Iron and Steel Act need 
not prove an obstacle, if the Government would let 
it be known that they would not in any case allow the 
vesting date (which can be postponed by Ministeria] 
order) to arrive before the next general election, 
Possibly the chief concession that an arrangement would 
require of the Government would be that they should 
bring the Conservative leaders into constant consulta- 
tion on foreign affairs and defence policy, the two 
subjects which are not, or should not be, at issue between 
the parties. In return for this, the Opposition should 
make it clear that they will neither try to defeat the 
Government on snap divisions nor expect them to resign 
if such a defeat occurs by accident. Perhaps it would 
be more important as a practical matter for the Opposi- 
tion to provide “ pairs” for those Ministers who are 
compelled to be absent from the House of Commons on 
public business. 


In these ways, the King’s Government could be 
carried on. To which party such a breathing spell would 
give an advantage depends on which side time is thought 
to favour, and that is a very elusive matter. But that it 
Would be to the nation’s advantage hardly admits of 
doubt. As soon as there is any good evidence that the 
electorate will give a decided verdict, let there be an 
election. But, until that time comes, to have another 
election simply because one party or the other is deter- 
mined to play the political game for its own sake would 


be worse than folly—and ought to be judged as such by 
the electors. 


The French Visit 


ie HAT London will be glad to see the French Presi- 
dent and Mme. Auriol when they make their visit 
next week goes without saying. It is time that the 
British paid tribute with pageantry and hospitality to 
the Fourth Republic ; but it is time, too, that those who 
form public opinion in France and Britain, or conduct 
relations between the two peoples, had their attention 
fixed, if only for a few days, on the state of the alliance. 
It is not to be expected that such an occasion will move 
official spokesmen to anything more than the warm and 
courteous generalisations which are proper to a state 
occasion ; but it will be a pity if nothing is said during 
the next few days to focus attention on the changes that 
have taken place in an entente of which the cordiality is 
too often taken for granted. 


M. Vincent Auriol is an admirable representative of 
postwar France. A conscientious, hard-working, 
dignified President, he has done more than any other 
statesman to keep moderate men in power and to main- 
tain the authority of the state against the extremists of 
left and right, who have claimed at various times to 
speak for well over half the French electorate. He has 


represented continuity and stability during years of weak 


government and bewildering party manoeuvres ; it is 
this Socialist President and such Ministers as M. Queuille 
and M. Moch whom France has largely to thank for its 
impressive economic recovery and for whatever power 
of resistance it is able to show in the period of civil and 
industrial strife that seems to lie ahead. Indeed, 
President Auriol has been in the thick of a fight more 
dangerous and more confused than anything that we 


have known in this country since the war. For France 
has been the main target of Soviet and Communist 
attack in the west ever since Mr Molotov swore hostility 
to the Marshall Plan in July, 1947 ; it has known real 
fear and real hatred at a time when the class war has 
been barely flickering in Britain. M. Auriol, in fact, 
is something more than head of a friendly state ; he is in 
a quite special way a hero of the cold war. 

Failure to understand the role that France has been 
forced to play in Europe and the Far East ; inability to 
grasp the frustration and bewilderment of a people that 
asked only for a time of peace in which the deep rival- 
ries caused by defeat and the Resistance might die ; 
irritation at France’s impatience to play again the role 
of a great power while it was still militarily helpless 
and morally apathetic—these are some of the reasons 
why the British attitude has often seemed to Frenchmen 
lacking in sympathy and imagination. There has cer- 
tainly been at times in London a failufe to sense that 
the well-timed gesture, the Churchillian phrase, may 
do more for French morale than the meticulous spelling 
out of what Britain has promised or given in the way 
of economic aid and military support. For example, 
when Mr Bevin refers to the danger of the Council of 
Europe becoming a “talking shop”, Frenchmen 
shudder ; not because they have much clearer ideas of 
how Europe should unite but because political thinking 
in postwar France—as in postwar Germany—secms 
intolerable without some romance, some hopes projected 
into the future. 


The welcome that President Auriol will receive from 
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the people of London should help to restore between 
confidence 


the two capitals the and friendliness that 
have been—paradoxical though it may seem—weakened 
by too much co-operation. For the truth is that Anglo- 
French contacts have become quite extraordinarily 
numerous at a time when causes of irritation were bound 
to be frequent and when the French must feel far less 
dependent on and grateful towards the British than 
before. For France at the moment the essential ally 
is the United States, not Britain. Many Frenchmen 
who are not Communists look to the Americans for their 
security, for their economic future, even—in some cases 
—for their ideology. For them it is the Americans who 
have the decisive voice in Germany’s future, still the 
main problem of French foreign policy. It is the 
Americans whose advice is asked when important 
economic decisions have to be made; it is they who 
will invest capital in North Africa and perhaps, even- 
tually, pull the chestnuts out of the fire of Indo-China. 
It is true that many Frenchmen resent this dependence, 
but it would be a serious error to imagine that those who 
chafe at it therefore turn their eyes to Britain. On 
the contrary, they see—or think they see—here a 
country which is even more dependent on the Ameri- 
cans, and which enjoys with them a relationship which 
is unique and far closer than any Anglo-French partner- 
ship could ever be. 
* 


Yet, at this very time when the ties with Britain have 
seemed to some Frenchmen less and less decisive for 
their prosperity and security, events and policies have 
multiplied the points of contact. The whole elaborate 
network of committees under the Brussels Pact brings 
ministers, high officials and civil servants from Paris and 
London into a relationship without precedent in peace- 
time. The European Recovery Programme and the 
dividing up of Marshall Aid have led to similar contacts 
in the OEEC. British and French work together at all 
levels in their own téte-d-téte economic committee, in 
the chiefs of staff group that holds the key position in 
the Atlantic Pact, in the High Commission in Germany, 
in the United Nations, in the Council of Europe— 
generally as comrades but quite often as rivals. In fact, 
there is almost every kind of detailed, practical team- 
work that a Frenchman could fairly demand of the 
British if he felt real dependence on them. As he does 
not—thanks to the Americans—feel this dependence, 
he is apt to question the practical value of the teamwork 
and to contrast it with the more splendid but vaguer 
ideas suggested by “united Europe,” “ Atlantic com- 
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munity” or Mr Hoffman’s “ integrated market of 250 
million people.” In short the low morale of the French, 
their lack of confidence in their own statesmen, 
and that brilliant scepticism which they confuse with 
political realism, together lead some of them to nag at 
a good friend and to disparage the many real conces- 
sions that have been made to their point of view. 

There are two other characteristics of French post- 
war attitudes which may baffle but should not be allowed 
to irritate their British friends. First is the educated 
Frenchman’s habit of presenting a political or economic 
dilemma with the pride and delight that his wife shows 
in offering a well-chosen meal. The second is his 
reluctance to recognise any logic but his own. He 
seems only too anxious to show the unpredictability of 
human affairs and the futility of making any strenuous 
effort to control them. To such a man the philosophy 
of a Cripps is dangerous fanaticism, planning just a 
politicians’ conspiracy to get more power, and austerity 
a piece of useless exhibitionism. He does not believe 
in export drives, bridging the dollar gap, or organised 
production a la Russe. He distrusts strong government 
because he believes politicians to be both stupid and 
corrupt. As for his logic, he will speak up for European 
union as a way of sharing France’s burdens with others ; 
but he will not consider seriously those changes in 
French agriculture which would enable Britain to buy 
meat and wheat with francs instead of dollars. He will 
admit that France must make friends with the western 
Germans while they are weak, but is ready to irritate 
them with all kinds of demands which he knows only 
France’s allies can enforce. 


* 


In short the mood and ways of thinking of the men who 
form opinion in postwar France are sometimes deeply 
different from those of their opposite numbers in this 
country. Where we are still doggedly hopeful, reason- 
ably united on foreign policy, and somewhat proud of 
our sense of purpose, the French give the appearance 
of being defeatist, divided as a people, and without sense 
of purpose. Yet for those who have watched the work 
of such statesmen as M. Schuman, the Foreign Minister, 
who will accompany the President to London, who have 
seen the Prefects running France while Paris was without 
a Government ; who have sensed the vigour and alert- 
ness of the French conscript and tested the excellence of 
the French technician—this appearance cannot be 
accepted as anything more than temporary. And it is 
the task of British policy in this situation to assist the 
healing processes that are at work in France by showing 
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more patience and confidence, and clearer understanding 
of the limits within which its statesmen have to work. 

One thing above all is certain: in whatever directions 
political and economic events may sometimes seem to 
be driving British policy, it is completely committed to 
the defence of French security and independence. On 
that point there is no disagreement among those com- 
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petent to judge strategical needs and military facts On 
that fact too British should be firmly based, 
it is the one about which renchmen are most concerned 
Where British policy has so far failed is in not draw; 
clear inferences from that fact and in not taking th 
military and financial measures that would convince the 
French that it means business. 


No Easy Way 


7 outcome of the 1950 election may have created 
grave difficulties for the nation and the ‘govern- 
ment, but it has been a disaster for the Liberal ‘party. 
Despite the fact that it put forward 475 candidates, the 
largest number since 1929, despite evidence of great 
enthusiasm among its organisers and supporters, despite 
signs of a growing disillusionment among the intelligent 
electorate with the policies of the other two parties, the 
revival of Liberal strength in Parliament and in the 
country did not, when put to the test, prove to have 
any basis ‘in electoral fact. Only nine members were 
returned to Westminster, 314 candidates forfeited their 
deposits, and although the Liberal vote rose from under 
two and a quarter million in 1945 to well over two and 
a half million in 1950, its share of the total poll remained 
constant at about 9 per cent. In short, the Liberals had 
staked everything upon increasing the size of their par- 
liamentary representation, to a point from which they 
could one day make a come-back as a major political 
force. But the bitter truth is that the gamble has 
failed. However liberal the spirit of Britain may 
be, the vast majority of voters see in Labour and 
Conservative the only effective competitors for 
power. The professing Liberals are spread too 
thinly across the face of the land to elect more than 
a handful of members to Parliament, and there is no 
indication that this situation will alter in the future. 
For the past four and a half years it may have been 
legitimate—though it was never very reasonable—to 
assume that the “Liberal party was merely unfortunate 
in 1945. But only the most unreasonably optimistic 
Liberal can now believe, in view of last week’s happen- 
ings, that another major Liberal intervention at the next 
general election would produce a strong parliamentary 
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It is a bitter situation for the guardians of a t 
political tradition to confront. But politics is a delicate 


at ing so would 
make the name Liberal not only nerd ae the 
ones pene ee ee 
and ribaldry among the electorate, the last 
thing that anyone who has a care for the Liberal political 
tradition should want to see. The leaders of the party 
should have been able to see this before the election ; 
ney omg ene ee ee 
et two and a half million British electors 
in their insistence on being and voting Liberal. If any 
vain bade te eee 
"s results it is the ) who are represented by 


only one member for every 293,000 Liberal voters 
against one to every 41,000 Conservative and Labour 
voters. The constructive course for their leaders and 
representatives is now to try to secure better representa 
tion inside and outside Parliament for this strong and 
apparently solid body of Liberal opinion. Four possible 
methods suggest themselves. The first is to concen- 
trate on fighting, at the next election, a limited number 
of seats in which a Liberal has a sporting chance of 


success. The second is to demand, and somehow to 
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they have to hope from a strong government of 
ir own party—would gladly see PR enacted, But 
the Tory politicians are more attracted, particularly at 
the moment, by the prospect of a large independent 
majority of their own. 
rtional representation is not, of course, the only 
fon that electoral reform could take. There is also 
the system of the Alternative Vote, which enables each 
voter to indicate on the ballot paper what his second 
choice would be if the candidate of his first choice is 
at the bottom of the poll. This has the great advantage 
over PR that it does not involve the amalgamation into 
large five-member or six-member constituencies of the 
single-member seat that is (by now, it was not always 
so) traditional in British politics. The Liberal party 
in the past has never liked the Alternative Vote since 
it is precisely intended to re-allocate to the larger parties 
the votes first given to the weakest. But though it 
would give the Liberals fewer seats than PR would, 
it might nevertheless give them more than they can win 
under the present for if to give one’s first 
preference to the were not to waste the vote, 
many more votes might so be given, enough to bring 
the Liberal into second place in a number of seats and 
thus benefit (as the party in the middle. would) from the 
second preferences of whichever party was at the bottom. 
The supreme advantage of the Alternative Vote over 
PR is that while the latter is certainly unobtainable, it 
is just faintly conceivable that one of the major parties 
might be willing to agree to the former. 


* 


The third course is for the Liberal party to make 
some arrangement with one of the two major parties, 
by which in return for Liberal support in the House 
of Commons Labour or Conservative candidates would 
stand down in certain constituencies where a Liberal 
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certain that the Labour party will not offer that, and 
highly unlikely that the Conservatives will. 


From a consideration of all the courses of political 
action open to the Liberal party, it is difficult to envisage 
any method which will increase its strength in the 
House of Commons. This may be a sad reflection on 
the state of contemporary British politics, and on the 
absurdity of the electoral system, but the Liberal party 
could do no greater disservice to Liberalism than to 
count upon some miraculous change of loyalties among 
the British electorate. Hard though it may be on them 
personally, the leaders of the Liberal party must now 
ask themselves whether the cause of Liberalism cannot 
be best served by methods that do not require their 
own presence in Parliament. If the influence of 
Liberalism is to be felt in the country, the leaders of 
the Liberal party must begin to consider whether the 
time has not come to transform it from an organisation 
with purely electoral ambitions into an extra-parliamen- 
tary movement. Such a movement, working towards 
defined Liberal objectives and capable of undertaking the 
kind of research which is outside the range of the 
ordinary political parties, might come to have an 
influence far greater than the contemporary Liberal 
party could ever command in Parliament. The very 
dispersion of the Liberal millions across the country, 
which is the source of their weakness when they put 
up their own candidates, could be turned into a source 
of strength if the candidates of the larger parties were 
compelled to compete for their votes. Such a Liberal 
movement would be capable of representing the 
interests of those sections of the community too small, 
too restrained or too impotent to excite the enthusiasm 
of the two major parties—the professional man and 
woman, the skilled workman, the enterprising small 
business man, and, above all, the consumer. It might be 
capable of exercising a moderating and invigorating 
influence upon the two major parties without wasting 
money, energy or prestige in putting up Parliamentary 
candidates. 

* 


There are obvious difficulties in adopting this course 
of action. In the first place, individual voters who 
——_. with the Liberal movement, since they 
would be denied the possibility of voting for it, would 
have to be given some alternative method of enrolment. 
At the present moment such strength as the Liberal 
party possesses rests on the fact that over two and a half 
million people voted for it. Without parliamentary 
candidates it would be difficult to prove the existence 
of this strength in years to come, except by some new 
method of membership which would be accepted as 
genuine. In the second place, such a movement would 
be in constant danger of becoming a mere lobbying or 
pressure group, a form of organisation which has never 
been accepted in British politics. Finally, it would lack 
the glamour of direct political action, which might make 
it difficult to attract the loyalty of able and ambitious 


le. 

oe the cruel dilemma which confronts them, these 
advantages and objections must already have been 
apparent to Liberal leaders. But it is now quite certain 
that there is no easy way to restore the fortunes and the 
influence of the Liberal party, Pog that ee bold 
departure from the policies past three decades can 
continue to make the Liberal voice heard with the 
authority and respect. that its ideas deserve. 
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The Results Analysed — 


(By a Correspondent) 


The following article is contributed by the author of 
“Electoral Facts” which appeared in The Economist 
of January 7, 1950. 


FEY people can be satisfied with the result of this 
election. Though the Conservatives have been 
checked in their victorious advance, the Labour Party 
has suffered a Pyrrhic triumph. The hopes of the Liberals 
and the Communists have been even more devastatingly 
disappointed. Alone, rejoicing in the wreckage, may 
be found the electoral statistician, granted a new 
importance by the nicety of the result and provided 
with rich material to work upon. How were the votes 
cast and where ? What might have happened if some 
candidates had withdrawn ? What is likely to occur in 
another election ? What has been shown about the 
working of the electoral system ? 


the formula would have = Labour 18 more seats 
and the Conservatives 18 fewer than they actually won. 
The failure of the formula to work does, however, point 


had last week won 1 per cent less of the vote and the 
ves I per cent more, the Labour Party would 
still have had 0.7 per cent more of the aggregate vote 
than the Conservatives, but the Conservatives would 
have gained 17 more seats from Labour and would have 
had a lead over them of 15 seats. The matter can be 
put even more dramatically. If in every constituency 
the Conservatives had won 2.7 per cent more of the votes 
and Labour 2.7 per cent less, the votes for the major 
parties would have been exactly reversed. But the result 
in seats would have been much more than reversed. The 
Conservatives, with 340 seats, would have had an 
absolute lead of 55 seats over all parties and editorial 
columns would now be full of generalisations about “ the 


clear verdict of the British people.” 
not far to Ths an Cammnnaioe 


constituencies. Lower down the scale, there 
constituencies where Labour had a Gnajority of a 
10,000 but only of where the Conservatives had 4 
similar lead. more intensive grouping of the 
i . 


Labour Party’s strength, piling Pelion upon Ossa 


electoral struggle. There seems little prospect of tic 
probable that, for the time 
being, to get a clear majority im seats in a general 

La to get at least 1 per cent more 
of the popular vote than the Conservatives would need 


it may well have had 
ape Pagel cg boas Figures are not available 
or the number of postal voters, but a check in a number 
of constituencies that the average figure may 
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the Boundary Commission. This amendment was widely 
. It is interesting 

. . not rough 
aaypests that 2s @ result that amendment the Labour 
party have 9 and the Conservatives 8 seats more than 
they would otherwise have had—which is either not 

ering at all or else not a very successful 
example of the art. 

The turnout at this election has surprised many people 
in view of the quiet campaign and has evoked pzans of 
praise for the civic comsciousness of the nation ; 84.0 
per cent voted compared with 72.8 per cent in 1945 and 
76.6 per cent in 1924, the interwar election which 


attracted the largest turnout. To some extent this year’s ' 


increased vote might have been foreseen in an election 
so long prepared for, so widely publicised and so 
narrowly contested ; but the size of the increase is not 
quite as notable as the figures suggest. It is in part a 
book-keeping change. The removal of “dead” names 
from the register, under the new system of compilation, 
has, according to the Home Office, reduced the nominal 
electorate by 3 per cent. On the other hand about 2 
per cent who might formerly have been disfranchised 
have been able to use the postal ballot. The general 
dislocation in normal life in 1945 and the inefficiency 
of the means of ing the service vote must further 
have reduced the ion of the electors then recording 
their votes. In the end it may be found that of those 
who really had a chance to record their votes, only 2 
per cent or 3 per cent more seized it this time than in 
1945. The regional variations in icipation, it is 
worth noting, are smaller than eltietote.” Few areas 
had a poll of less than 80 per cent. The county 
divisions of Durham with an average of 88.2 per cent 
provided the highest average. The business and resi- 
dential divisions of London, with 75.3 per cent, provided 
the lowest except for the Hi where not 
unnaturally the turnout fell as low as 55.7 per cent in 
the Western Isles. Accrington with 91.0 per cent voting 
apparently holds the record—unless Northern Ireland 
is considered. There partici 


: pation seems to have varied 
directly with the closeness of the Nationalist challenge 


and fluctuated from ~ per cent in South Antrim 


to the rather high figure of 92.1 per cent 
in Fermanagh and South Tyrone. 
k 
The public opini fared reasonably well in 
this election. all the division in votes too 


narrow for them to commit themselves to prediction 
about which side would be victorious. The longest 
established of the polls—that of the British Institute of 
Public Opinion published in the News Chronicle (the 
Gallup Poll)—proved the most successful, showing an 
ctror of 1.1 per cent in the Labour vote, of 0.1 per cent 
in the Conservative, and of 1.4 per cent in the Liberal. 





All but the major parties fared disastrously. Transport 
House anxiety 3 og ag Fife and East Rhondda 





astituency, and Mr. Pollitt and 
Communists to save their 
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Pritt polled no more than 25 per cent in North Hammer- 
smith. Mr Zilliacus with 15 per cent was the only other 
to save his deposit. The independent Independents did 
a little better percentage wise, but Messrs. W. J. Brown, 
Kendall, Lipson and King-Hall were all at the bottom 
of three-cornered fights. If the new House seeks 
Independents it will, until the next expulsion or resig- 
nation, have to turn to Irishmen who may not choose 
to sit. 


x 


The Liberals’ fate has been much discussed. Both 
sides have blamed their defeat on Liberal intervention. 
The evidence about the way in which the Liberal vote 
would have been divided in the absence of a Liberal 
candidate is necessarily speculative. Party agents offer 
widely differing estimates. The best evidence is perhaps 
offered by the Gallup Poll which suggested that 424 per’ 
cent would vote Conservative, 224 per cent would vote 
Labour, and 35 per cent either did not know or else 
would abstain. Unfortunately, that poll was taken two 
months ago. There is as yet no means of telling whether 
the siren call of Mr Churchill beguiled any Liberal 
voters into the Tory camp—or frightened them over to 
the other side. It does not seem likely that as many as 
35 per cent of the Liberals who were deprived of a 
candidate did in fact abstain. It is quite possible that 
on balance Liberal intervention had no effect. 


In the statistical tables on pages 466 and 467 the 
consequences of Liberal withdrawal are examined in 
detail on the basis of various assumptions about the 
disposition of their vote. The assumption that the Con- 
servatives, in the absence of Liberal candidates, would 
have made a net gain of 30 per cent of the Liberal vote 
seems, if the country is taken as a whole, to be the most 
favourable to them that it is reasonable to make. The 
Gallup Poll mentioned above gave a net gain to the 
Conservatives of 20 per cent, and it may be that in the 
weeks that intervened before the election some of these 
near-Conservatives were persuaded by fear of wasting 
their votes to leave the Liberal ranks. Yet even if the 
Conservatives’ net gains were as much as 30 per cent, 
they would only have won 17 seats now held by Labour, 
which would have given them a clear Parliamentary 
majority of only 2. If their net gain from the Liberal 
vote had been only 10 per cent or 20 per cent, neither 
party would have had a clear majority. If, on the other 
hand, Liberal voters were to have divided more in favour 
of Labour, the Government might easily have found 
itself with a working and not a perilous majority. A net 
gain of 10 per cent of the Liberal vote would have given 
Labour 11 more seats—a clear majority of 29. A 20 
per cent gain would have raised the majority to 45 and 
a 30 per cent gain to 69. It may be considered unlikely 
that Labour would benefit more than the Conservatives 
from the dispersal of the Liberal vote, but at least it is 
plain that, without a further swing from Labour to 
Conservative, independent of what the Liberals may do, 
another general election would not bring the opposition 


to office. 

Whatever the influence of the Liberals’ intervention on 
the fortunes of the major parties, their own fate was sorry 
enough. Of their 473 candidates, 314 lost their deposits, 
and only 9 were elected—z2 thanks to the absence of 
Conservative candidates. Of those defeated, only 2 (Sir 


(continued on page 468) 
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LABOUR CONSERVATIVES LIBERALS OTHERS Toran 
REGIONS Year LL AS . 
of % of ae ; 
Votes | Bolt | seats| Votes | ‘Bol | seats | Votes Boll | Seats | Votes Seats fis. Vs 
RN SCOTLAND.....+++ | 1935 56 | 38-6 9 525,964 52-4; 19 54,039 | 5-4 . . : 
om wag | Heme |e] 4 | sas/ st) 2 | eel atl | eel $a) P| Be | 
. . 6-1 . + A 
Nortaern SCOTLAND ....+.- | 1936] 154,916 | 29-1) 1 | 247,489] 46-6| 13 135942 23-6) 3 sar| O-1| “3 | see 1s 
1945 42:7} 3 | 248,828] 40-5 | - 13 $0,054 14-8 11,343 | 2-0] ... | 69-8 i 
219,781 | 36-8; 4 | 282,650! 47-4| 12 12:7) “4 18,429) 3-1) i | 78-2 d 
NortHERN IRELAND...... eee | 1935 wes wee | ane 292,840 | 64-9) 4]. .. one 158,327 | 35-1 69-0 ‘ 
1945 | 96,246/13-4| 1 | 392,454/54-5| 8 os < 231,069 | 32-1 i 15-9 
tose; 67816/12:1| ... | 352,334|62-7| 8 ae a 141,288 | 25-2 7-5 
TORAL:..0ats- 40k cesevecee | 1935 0 | 37-9 | 141 [11,718,396 | 53-5 | 397 | 1,366,243] 6-4 16 | 486,150) 2-2) 1 | 14-6 
1945 12,106,964 | 48-5 | 391 | 9,962,436 | 39-9 | 210 | 2'242'714| 9-0 645,630 | 2-6] 12 | 74-5 
1980 46-1| 315 [12,067,212 | 43-4 | 204 | 2.618.601) 9-1/ 9 14) 4 | 84-0 





The Split Vote 
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members elected arranged according to the proportion they obtained 
of the total poll in their constituencies. 











Number of Seats Won 
Winning Votes as Percentage of 
Total Votes in Constituency 
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It will be seen that 181 seats were won on a minority vote, 76 by 
Labour and 105 by Conservatives. In all save 8 of these seats 
(5 Labour and 3 Conservative), the intervention of a Liberal 
was the sole or main cause. It is most unlikely that, in the absence 
of these Liberals, the whole of their votes would have gone to either 
of the larger parties; some would have abstained and some would 
have gone to each of Labour and Conservatives. Indeed, it is 
unlikely that either of the larger parties would have made a nef gain 
relative to the other (and it is, of course, only net gains that could 
affect the result) of more than 30% of the Liberal vote (e.g., 20% 
abstainers, 55% Conservative, 25% Labour). The interesting seats 
are therefore those where a wet transfer of up to 30% of the Liberal 
vote would have affected the result. These are as follows :— 
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Archibald Sinclair and Mr Byers) came within striking 
distance of success. The Liberals’ victories were notably 
concentrated in the Celtic fringe. In Anglesey, Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, Cardigan and Orkney and Shetland 
they braved the prevailing tide and strengthened their 
hold. Elsewhere, only in Eye and in Roxburgh and 
Selkirk did they score isolated successes. Otherwise 
they suffered tragic and universal disappointment, barely 
a dozen of their failures securing even 25 per cent of 
the votes. Their average poll in the 473 constituencies 
they fought was 11.9 per cent. 

It is very difficult to say why an election is won or 
lost or who have changed their minds. It is a subject on 
which a Gallup Poll can probably give more precise evi- 
dence than any analysis of voting returns. Nevertheless, 
certain conclusions are suggested by regional variations 
in the turnover in votes—which, over the whole country, 
was 3.0 per cent. The Labour organisers may have been 
disappointed in the agricultural vote but, although there 
was no marked swing towards them in the rural areas, 
at least they appear to have held their ground in them 


better than in the country as a whole. In the West of: 


England, in Wessex, in the South West Midlands and 
in East Anglia the average swing against Labour was 
under 2 per cent. (Swing is here reckoned as the average 
of the Conservative gain and of the Labour loss, both 
reckoned in percentage of the total vote.) The areas which 
turned most sharply were the London suburbs. There 
was an 84 per cent swing in Middlesex 8 per cen 
in outer Essex. Leeds, unique in the North, had a swing 
of 74 per cent. The Hi with a swing of 64 per 
cent, were the only other area with a swing of this 
magnitude. In the big cities, on the whole, the swi 
was about the same as the national average. In the 
in Bir- 
per 


oe 


County of London it was nearly § per cent, but 
mingham it was 2} per cent, in Glasgow between 2 
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New Cabinet 







House of Commons, Mr Bevin as F 
Sir Stafford Cripps tte eke ee 
named : working 
to have Dr Dalton in of the Govern 

ment has been achieved 
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cent and 3 per cent. In Liverpool and in Manchester it 


was about 2} per cent, in Sheffield and in Bradford 21 
per cent, in Nottingham 3 per cent, in Leicester 2 per 
cent, and in Bristol 2} per cent. South Wale 
held firm with a swing of only 14 per cen 
The Yorkshire coalfield with 2 per cent, Durham 
ond Teeside WE ee Dees Pe cet, and Cyt 
side with 1 per cent swing were also fairly static politic- 
ally. Redistribution makes some of these calculations a 
little uncertain, since, for example, every one of the great 
cities except London has expanded since 1945 to include 
a few thousand suburban electors within its Parlia- 
mentary boundaries, but the error from that source is 
probably negligible. 

Redistribution and the luck of the draw often produced 
turnovers in seats in no way corresponding to that in 
votes. The representation of Liverpool, for éxample, 


at the precise moment when his other trained assistant, Mr 
Christopher Mayhew, had been defeated at the polls? It 
is obvious that Mr McNeil’s - et 
desire to placate Scottish opin “it will give more 
satisfaction there than the appointment of any politician 
cither party, but either he must continue to give Mr Bev 
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manager makes it unlikely that he will give it the 
Pe'irvided attention which it deserves. Finally, the appoint- 
ment of Mr Shinwell to the Ministry of Defence dooms 
that department to a further period of insignificance 
and impotence, for only a man of exceptional qualities 
divorced from party 3 can make the Ministry 
of Defence serve the function ee ne 
function which was never more important at the 
present day. All in all, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the Cabinet changes have been made too much with 
an eye on the next election, and with too little regard for 
the most important problems of the day. 


* * * 


How will the Government Govern ? 


Despite the Government’s narrow majority, the present 
Parliament may have a longer life than has been generally 
forecast. The belief that the Government’s fate might be 
settled on a snap division by a Labour member having a cold 
or an attractive invitation to dinner is more dramatic than 
accurate. The constitutional position is, of course, that a 
Government has to resign, not just because it is defeated in 
the House of Commons, but only when it loses the confidence 
of the House of Commons, and clearly the test of whether 
it has this confidence or not must be a division on an issue 
of policy. One of Mr Attlee’s first tasks must be to clarify 
the type of vote which he will regard as decisive. Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, as head of the minority Labour Govern- 
ment in 1924, laid down in the first days of the Parliament 
the principle that the Government would resign only if 
defeated on substantial issues. He later somewhat obscured 
the situation, however, with a very characteristic sentence: 

I can assure the House of this, and about this there 
need be no fear, that the Government will not remain in 
office five minutes after a Division in the House has deprived 
it of its sense of dignity. 

In practice in the present Parliament the obvious course 
for the Government will be that taken by Mr Churchill in 


any doubt about its standing, to introduce a formal motion 
of the next day. meapy the classic, if now 
dated, precedent is that of the Whig Government of 1834-40, 


which was defeated 58 times in the Commons and 49 times 
in the Lords, and finally gave up office only after a vote of 
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tight rope may mean many compromises on matters of 
Socialist principle, which they believe would ultimately 
damage the movement. 

There is certainly no sign at present of any move 
for a coalition from within the Labour party. : Atten- 
tion concentrates rather on the actions of the Liberals. 
Their support would obviously be at the very least a con- 
venience to either Labour or the Tories. The general char- 
acter of the Liberals returned to the House is radical, but 
they had stated in their eve of poll message that they will 
have no truck with further socialisation. On the other hand, 
the tone of Mr Churchill’s letters to Mr Clement Davies 
during the campaign surely rules out, if only as a question 
= aenity, any rapprochement between the two parties in 
t ouse. 


x * * 


Contentious Measures 


There are certain measures which the Government could 
have rammed through in the old House but which may now 
be expected to be hotly contested. One of these is the 
renewal of the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 
Act whose five-year life expires in December, and to whose 
renewal in some form the Labour party is committed, since 
it is the source of many of the essential “ Socialist ” controls. 
Another is the setting up of a Development Council for the 
wool textile industry. Under the Industrial Organisation 
and Development Act of 1947 the order bringing this into 
effect must be approved by a resolution of each House. An 
order for this purpose fell by the wayside at the dissolution 
of the last Parliament and it will be interesting to see if the 
Government will reintroduce it. 


Whether the iron and steel legislation will provide a focus 
for a political crisis depends on whether the life of this 
parliament is envisaged in months or years. The earliest date 
at which the Minister may vest the securities of the firms to 
be nationalised in the Iron and Steel Corporation is January 
I, 1951, but he has discretion to postpone it to any date 
within the succeeding twelve months. The Act provides 
that the Iron and Steel Corporation shall not be established 
before October 1, 1950, but the date of its establishment 
must obviously: precede the vesting date by at least three 
months. The only immediate obligation on the Minister is 
to lay before Parliament, “as soon as possible,” a statement 
of the remuneration and allowances to be paid to the 
members of the new corporation. If the Government intend 
to seek another general election in the autumn they may 
possibly let the whole question ride, leaving it to their 
successors either to repeal the Act or to set the machinery in 
motion on the basis of a postponed vesting date. If, how- 
ever, they intend to try to remain in office for a year or 
more and put the nationalisation of iron and steel into effect 
(which their more vocal supporters must surely demand) it 
will soon become apparent through their efforts to recruit 
the board of the steel corporation by October 1st. The 
Conservatives are not likely, however, to let the Govern- 
ment pass over the issue of steel nationalisation simply by 
ignoring it. Their obvious tactic is surely to table an 
amendment to the Address designed to force from the 
Government a statement of their intentions. 


* * * 


Talking Up the Rouble 
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tion is, of course, quite different. In their international trade, 
even within the east European area, the official Soviet buyers 
either negotiate special pri in bilateral bargains or deal 
at current market prices in foreign currencies, chiefly dollars 
and sterling. The rouble just does not come into the picture, 
although it may do so one day when 

satellites in Europe just where they want them. Moreover, 
anyone who has lived in Moscow knows that the rouble is 
in fact worth between 3d. and 4d.—not 1s. 9d. 


The future of this move is therefore matter for 
$ i t does seem reasonably certain is that it 
has been coupled with the announcement of reductions 


in 
“ state retail prices ” in order to build up public confidence 
in the currency. There is no other obvious connection 
between the two events, because there is no evidence to 
show that the prices at which Soviet agencies deal bear any 
normal relation to internal prices and costs. 
The new prices for bread, meat, ce sugar, vodka, 
tobacco, ready-made clothing and hou ae, 
senting reductions ranging from 10 to 30 per cent—will be 
a tonic for the consumer. He has had a hard time waiti 
for the high prices of wartime to fall, al this is 
third reduction in two years. Its timing is probably due to 
the results of the s end stocktaking which is part of 
Soviet planning. iously rough estimates of purchasing 
power, based on wage bills and savings figures, have been 
compared with estimates of consumer 
and it has been found that concessions ate now possible. 
Moscow appears to claim that the e’s purchasing power 
has been increased by 110 billion roubles (at the 

some {10 billion) or by about one pound a 

of the population ; but such round figures are clearly not 
acceptable until time has shown what can actually 
ay incthee-ahaee uke sauebedneds Aan i 
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Mr Andreyev Accepts Correction 


promised in a letter to the editor to reverse the policy he has 
main significance lies in the further modification of Soviet 
was the product of Stalin’s “ Marxism” and of his policy 
for industrialising Russia. Since it was forcibly imposed the 
system has required endless expedients to make it work. 
The and harvesting of crops,. which in most 
countries peaceably enough, requires in the Soviet 
Union several new decrees every year, bureaucratic organisa- 
tion and Draconian punishments. 
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The personal aspect of the affair is less significan 

interesting. It:is an excellent example of how Stalin cc’ 
on his subordinates. Although ‘the Politburo is so sai 
and although is entrusted with responsibility fo; 
agriculture, : ™ has been detailed to keep 


Andreyev’s chief 


Economic Changes in 1949 
_The United Nations published last week a study of 
Major Economic Changes in 1949, prepared by the 
Secretariat to facilitate the discussions of the Economic and 
Social Council. It is a-dreary document. Like many of it; 
at Lake Success, the report suffers from the 
attempt to cover too much ground in too great haste, and the 
result is for the most part an jumble of facts. 
The $0-page text is divided into four, very broad chapters: 


, employment and subsidising inflation ; inter. 
national trade prior to devaluation ; devaluation itself ; and 
long-term prob 
whose economic troubles have been far better diagnosed by 
the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva and the 

at Paris—the sections of greatest 


* > 
interest in the new report are those on the under-developed 
territories, 


Balance of difficulties became aggravated i 
of theae areas doring the fies duit af 1949. Their expors 
slumped and there was no comparable reduction in their 
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force, working by unknown methods to undermine all loyal- 
Ae chad MPA eons ea'-9p ack: soaae’ tire: 
hundred years to the fears that seventeenth-century England 
entertained of the Jesuits—and there could certainly be 
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The Wages Front 


It is surprising that Mr Attlee should not have taken 
the opportunity of a mew government to put a stronger man 
than Mr George Isaacs at the Ministry of Labour. Pre- 
sumably, he thought Mr Isaacs’s close with the TUC 
were too valuable to lose. But his handling of labour affairs 
in the last Parliament was not conspicuously successful and 
however short-lived the new administration, labour relations 
and wages disputes are bound to be of great importance. 
article on page 494, but it is*worth setting down the most 
MR GEO ess disputes. . Already, the 
pre-election lull has passed. National Union of Railway- 


men is now ing what 
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with particular rigour to Government employees, who have 
been asked by the Treasury not even to negotiate until the 
application of the general policy can be re'axed. This raises 
a new trade union principle, and the staff side of the civil 
servants’ Whitley Council is understandably concerned 
about the effect on their members. 


* * * 


Disputes Over Shop Stewards 


This week two unions have decided to give their 
Support to two strikes which have been going on for some 
time, one of electrical workers working on a new steel works 
at Port Talbot in South Wales and the other at the Crossley 
motor works at Stockport. The firms concerned have had 
to dismiss some of their workers on grounds of redundancy, 
and in so doing have followed the time-honoured principle 
of “last to come, first to go.” Among the men thus 
dismissed have been shop stewards, and the strikes have 
occurred because of the workers’ claim that shop stewards, 
and particularly a shop stewards’ convenor, who is the man 
concerned in the Crossley dispute, should be among the last 
to go. In backing the strikers at Port Talbot, moreover, the 
executive council of the Electrical Trades Union contests the 
employers’ statement that the shop steward was dismissed 
because he was the last employed, and implies that he was 
dismissed because he was investigating a breach by the 
employers of an agreement with the union. 


hese strikes have more significance than might otherwise 
be attributed to them because they are only two of a whole 
series of disputes in recent weeks in which the position of 
shop stewards has been involved. In January aircraft workers 
in Belfast ceased work for one day, and then said they would 
work to rule, in protest against dismissals on grounds of 
redundancy, which included four shop stewards. A strike 
notice has been tendered at the Ford works at Dagenham 
because of the dismissal of a shop steward who, according 
to the management, was attempting to persuade a worker to 
restrict output. Employees of a Coventry foundry stopped 
work because they alleged that the management was restrict- 
ing the facilities of their shop stewards’ convenor and thereby 
causing delay in the settling of grievances. There has been 
a token strike at an engineering firm at Birmingham over the 
appointment of a new convenor of shop stewards. Other 
disputes in which shop stewards were concerned could be 
cited. 

The point is that the position of shop steward is not a 
recognised part of the trade union movement, although in 
many cases he is recognised by the unions concerned as 
the workers’ representative in the factory as opposed to 
the locality. The shop steward movement first achieved 


Personal Incomes, 1938-1950 


A series of three articles on this subject has appeared 


_in The Economist: 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME (Jan. 21) 

CHANGES IN WAGES (Jan. 28) 

SALARIES AND PROFITS (Feb. 4) . 
These articles have been reprinted as a pamphlet which 
is now available. 
by post 7d.) can be obtained from 


Tue Economist, 22 Ryper Sr., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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prominence in the war when, in the absence of strikes, there 
was a need to have workers’ grievances settled promptly on 
the spot. Unfortunately, the movement was partially cap- 
tured by the Communists, and it is for this reason that it 
remains a thorn in the flesh of managements and of most of 
the trade unions. It is significant that there is Communist 
influence in the union which has backed the Port Talbot 
dispute. It will be interesting to see what line is taken by 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the union to which 
most of the workers involved in the Coventry strike belong. 


* * x 


‘La Prensa under the Hammer 


Last week the Argentine government confiscated all 
but a five-day ration of the newsprint stocks owned by 
La Prensa, the highly respected and independent newspaper 
published in Buenos Aires. The t is now con- 
sidering a recommendation that La Prensa should 
deprived of its authorisation to import, and if this 
the journal will in future have to rely on hand-outs 
the government pool of newsprint. 


¥ 


i 


* This latest move is the culmination of a prolonged 


cam- 
regime with the obvious intention of bringg all forms 
of mass communication under official control. In the past 
few months Seifior Visca, the fanatical chairman of the un- 
Argentine activities committee, has closed down more than 
150 papers throughout the provinces on one transparent 
pretext or another. In some cases he claims to have unearthed 
proof that firms importing newsprint have starved certain 
papers of supplies and that they “ apportioned deliveries 
conformity with black lists prepared by foreign embassies. 
La Prensa has been under continuous attack, first by Sefior 
Visca, then by Sefior Perén himself for alleged insults to his 
personal honour, and now again because of “ irregularities ” 
in its bookkeeping. 

In some it has been popular to split hairs 
and’ to speak of he pres Argeote onsiciiilanesdii% 
“ semi-dictatorship.” Apologists for the regime are also fond 
ils pare fra rer cher gory too 
measures _ European yardsticks t Argentine 
politics in particular are a colourful rough-and-tumble which 
more sedate peoples cannot be sted to understand. Pleas 
for leniency are also made on grounds that Argentine 
politicians have a difficult course to steer between labour 
on the one hand and the Army on the other. 
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comparatively fair, a judiciary exists, though in a somewhat 
cri state, and the opposition is allowed to circulate 
freely so long as it does not behave like one. long will 
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Rights of Way 


To protect and maintain public rights of way has always 
been a duty of that panchayat of local governments, the 
parish council. It is not on the face of it an arduous task ; 
but it is likely to cause a good deal of work, and plenty of 
argument, as a result of the National Parks and ess to 
the Countryside Act (1949). Under this Act, county 
councils have to establish what public footpaths and 
bridleways exist and to show them on a map. e survey 
work is to be carried out by parish councils. In very many 
cases, there is uncertainty whether or not a public right of 


The work of the parish committees, which are to be set 
up, does not end here. Each is enjoined, collectively, to 
walk over all the paths in its area—a possible 

in the soft south, but a herculean 


means of passage” and the whole data will be recorded on 
county council. After two further stages 
have been passed, and objections dealt with, a “ definitive 
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ions 
- map” will be produced which will be lawfully binding. 


This directive to parish councils may well have a startling 
effect upon the average age of those who wish to sit on them 
— if, indeed, “ sit” will still be the appropriate verb. 


x * * 


Eritrea Tells the United Nations 
In Eritrea—least homogeneous of Italy’s ex-colonies— 


the arrival of the latest United Nations Commission to — 
“ ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants ” has touched off a 


cally are the Eritreans one people ; so that groups of them 
are keen to impress their rival 


of Burma, 


bandit, activity began to. 


riot. Neither racially, linguistically, culturally nor economi- 


and desires upon 
the visitors, and some are inspired to do so by foreign funds. 
The visiting commission, which consists of representatives 
a Norway, Pakistan and South Africa, 
held its first meeting on the spot on February 14th, 
Simultaneously, evidence of more than usual shifte, or 
the capital. (Banditry is a 
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tion is, of course, quite different. In their international trade, 
even within the east European area, the official Soviet buyers 
either negotiate special prices in bilateral bargains or deal 
at current market prices in foreign currencies, chiefly dollars 
and sterling. The rouble just does not come into the picture, 
although it may do so one day when the Russians have their 
satellites in Europe just where they want them. Moreover, 
anyone who has lived in Moscow knows that the rouble 1s 
in fact worth between 3d. and 4d.—not Is. 9d. 


The future purpose of this move is therefore matter for 
speculation. What does seem reasonably certain is that it 
has been coupled with the announcement of reductions in 
“ state retail prices” in order to build up public confidence 
in the currency. There is no other obvious connection 
between the two events, because there is no evidence to 
show that the prices at which Soviet agencies deal bear any 
normal relation to internal prices and costs, 


The new prices for bread; meat, eggs, sugar, vodka, 
tobacco, ready-made clothing and household goods—repre- 
senting reductions ranging from 10 to 30 per cent—will be 
a tonic for the consumer. He has had a hard time waiting 
for the high prices of wartime to fall, although this is the 
third reduction in two years. Its timing is probably due to 
the results of the year’s end stocktaking which is part of 
Soviet planning. Obviously rough estimates of purchasing 
power, based on wage bills and savings figures, have been 
compared with estimates of consumer goods production ; 
and it has been found that concessions are now possible. 
Moscow appears to claim that the people’s purchasing power 
has been increased by 110 billion roubles (at the new rate 
some {10 billion) or by about one pound a week per head 
of the population ; but such round figures are clearly not 
acceptable until time has shown what people can actually 
buy in the shops and how much work their expenditure 
represents. 


® x * 


| Mr Andreyev Accepts Correction 


Mr Andreyev, a member of the Politburo since 1931 
holding a brief for agriculture, has been tartly criticised in 
Pravda, has thought things over for ten days, and has now 
promised in a letter to the editor to reverse the policy he has 
enforced for ten years. The incident is revealing, but its 
main significance lies in the further modification of Soviet 
collective farming. This highly artificial and unnatural system 
was the product of Stalin’s “ Marxism” and of his policy 
for industrialising Russia. Since it was forcibly imposed the 
system has required endless expedients to make it work. 
The growing and harvesting of crops, which in most 
countries proceeds peaceably enough, requires in the Soviet 
Union several new decrees every year, bureaucratic organisa- 
tion and Draconian punishments. 


During the war collective farming was more loosely 
enforced. The important thing was to get food grown, 
and it was neither politic nor possible to ensure that farming 
was conducted on strictly socialist principles. Since the 
war, however, orthodox doctrine has been vigorously 
reasserted in all branches of Soviet life ; and in agriculture 
there has been a series of decrees designed to strengthen the 
communal activity and interests of the kolkhozes and to 
weaken the element—still strong—of private enterprise. 


Such is the background of the latest change. The point 
at issue this time was the — of how labour on the 
farm should be organised. For the last ten years the farms 
have been encouraged to divide the workmen into groups 
of about eight and to allot to these groups their own equip- 
ment and the responsibility for particular plots of land, 
80 giving the peasants a closer personal interest in the land 
they worked. Now it has been laid down that such a policy 
hinders mechanisation and that, at least in grain-farming, 
much larger groups must be the rule. 
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The personal aspect of the affair is less significant thou 
interesting. It is an excellent example of how Stalin ron 
on his subordinates. Although the Politburo is so smajj 
and although Andreyev is entrusted with responsibility fo; 
agriculture, somebody has apparently been detailed to keep 
watch on him and his policies, to reprove him when 
necessary in Pravda. But although one of Andreyev’s chief 
assistants has been replaced, he himself has maintained 
his position, just as he has survived adverse criticism op 
several occasions in the past. 


* * * 


Economic Changes in 1949 


The United Nations published last week a study of 
Major Economic Changes im 1949, prepared by the 
Secretariat to facilitate the discussions of the Economic and 
Social Council. It is a dreary document. Like many of jr; 
predecessors at Lake Success, the report suffers from the 
attempt to cover too much ground in too great haste, and the 
result is for the most part an unassimilated jumble of facts. 


The §0-page text is divided into four, very broad chapters: 
production, employment and subsidising inflation ; inter- 
national trade prior to devaluation ; devaluation itself ; and 
long-term problems in international trade. For Europeans— 
whose economic troubles have been far better diagnosed by 
the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva and the 
Marshall organisation at Paris—the sections of greatest 


interest in the new report are those on the under-developed 
territories. 


Balance of payments difficulties became aggravated in most 
of these areas during the first half of 1949. Their exports 
slumped and there was no comparable reduction in their 
imports, partly because of falling prices for some of their 
leading commodities and partly owing to the business 
recession in the United States. The experience has once 
more underlined for the peoples of these countries the sensi- 
tivity of their economies to fluctuations in the economic 
activity of the more industrialised countries. It is bound to 
give fresh impetus to their plans for processing their own 
raw materials, developing consumer-goods industries, and in 
some cases heavy industry. 


“In the light of these developments,” the report suggests, 
“the countries of western Europe are facing the need for 
adjustments in the structure of their own production and 
the composition of their trade.” By themselves these adjust- 
ments will be hard to make, but the process must be an even 
more painful one unless some mechanism can be found to 
regulate the present instability in international trade. 


® * ® 


The Amazing Case of Dr Fuchs 


The trial of Dr Fuchs, who was found guilty at the Old 
Bailey on Wednesday of betraying atomic secrets, must have 
profoundly disturbed all liberal-minded people. The moral 
aspect — case is eens In this country people - 
to wear their patriotism lightly, especially in peacetime. But 
it must shock them to onan to learn that san man who had 
just taken the oath of een to the King could 
immediately decide that he still owed allegiance to another. 
outside, power and was prepared to place at its disposal 
information which imperils the very existence of the country 
of his adoption. But the psychological elements are still 
more pezzlin ing and frightening. How does it happen that 
a highly intelligent man, who ought to value his indepen- 
dence of judgment more than 


most , can cheerfully 
surrender jt to the Communist party is the secret 
of unism’s power to obtain such an absolute 
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force, working by unknown methods to undermine all loyal- 
ties and decencies, one would have to go back some three 
hundred years to the fears that seventeenth-century England 
entertained of the Jesuits—and there could certainly be 
nothing more jesuitical than Dr Fuchs’s self-analysis and 
explanation of the mental processes which governed his 
actions, 


The material of the case is also disturbing. Is it 
possible, after the trial of Dr Fuchs, to employ persons 
who have been members of the Communist party in posi- 
tions where the security of the state is in question, even 
though they have renounced their Communism? There 
is no need to go so far as the Lord Chief Justice who, in 
passing sentence, said that the right of asylum was now 
imperilled. Let the continue to come, in the 
future as have’in the past.. But ought they to be 
permitted to me more private citizens and to be 
made into highly trusted servants of the state? ‘The case 
of Dr Fuchs is no occasion for national hysteria, or for the 
red witch hunts that mark the national life of America today. 
Nobody’s political past should be allowed to interfere with 
his right to live a decent peaceable life. But now that 
confidence and liberality have been so grossly betrayed, and 
possibly with such grave consequences for Britain, the exclu- 
sion from positions of any public trust of all who have ever 
been contaminated by Communism must at least be seriously 
considered. For a liberal country like Britain the decision 
should not be taken lightly. But it may be inevitable. 


* * * 


The Wages Front 


It is surprising that Mr Attlee should not have taken 
the opportunity of a new government to put a stronger man 
than Mr George Isaacs at the Ministry of Labour. Pre- 
sumably, he thought Mr Isaacs’s close links with the TUC 
were too valuable to lose. But his handling of labour affairs 
in the last Parliament was not conspicuously successful and 
however short-lived the new administration, labour relations 
and wages disputes are bound to be of great importance. 


The general course of wages is discussed in a leading 
article on page 494, but it is worth setting down the most 
important of the outstanding wage disputes. Already, the 
pre-election lull has passed. The National Union of Railway- 
men is now considering what to do about the rejection by 
the Railway Executive of its claim on behalf of its lower- 
paid workers. This rejection was expected, in view of the 
poor state of railway finances ; but the railwaymen, who 
modified their original claim and decided to seek increases 
only for about 180,000 men earning below £5 a week, 
suier from a strong sense of grievance. The Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions meets next week 
to discuss action on the rejection of their claim for an all- 
round increase of £1 a week. Before this meeting, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, its most powerful con- 
stituent body, will decide on its own line, and this must 
obviously influence the Confederation’s decision. The AEU 
is pressing for an inquiry into profits, which may postpone 
further action on the claim, although, in the changed 
political climate, such an enquiry would be most embarras- 
sing for the Government. 


_ The National Union of Mineworkers is likely to refer 
its claim for a revision of the cost of living allowance to 
arbitration, This allowance has stood still, at 2s. 8d. a shift, 
since the retail price index was introduced in June, 1947. 
The miners have a good claim.on paper, though the National 
Coal Board has pointed out that they have had many com- 
pensatory concessions. If the miners » the revision 


will be adjusted for the benefit of the lower-paid men on 
the minimum rates. 

On the non-manual side, civil servants, teachers, and fire- 
men are all restive. The wage “freeze” has been applied 
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with particular rigour to Government employees, who have 
been asked by the Treasury not even to negotiate until the 
application of the general policy can be relaxed. This raises 
a new trade union principle, and the staff side of the civil 
servants’ Whitley Council is understandably concerned 
about the effect on their members. 


& * * 


Disputes Over Shop Stewards 


This week two unions have decided to give their 
support to two strikes which have been going on for some 
time, one of electrical workers working on a new steel works 
at Port Talbot in South Wales and the other at the Crossley 
motor works at Stockport. The firms concerned have had 
to dismiss some of their workers on grounds of redundancy, 
and in so doing have followed the: time-honoured principle 
of “last to come, first to go.” Among the men thus 
dismissed have been shop stewards, and the strikes have 
occurred because of the workers’ claim that shop stewards, 
and particularly a shop stewards’ convenor, who is the man 
concerned in the Crossley dispute, should be among the last 
to go. In backing the strikers at Port Talbot, moreover, the 
executive council of the Electrical Trades Union contests the 
employers’ statement that the shop steward was dismissed 
because he was the last employed, and implies that he was 
dismissed because he was. investigating a breach by the 
employers of an agreement with the union. 


These strikes have more significance than might otherwise 
be attributed to them because they are only two of a whole 
series of disputes in recent weeks in which the position of 
shop stewards has been involved. In January aircraft workers 
in Belfast ceased work for one day, and then said they would 
work to rule, in protest against dismissals on grounds of 
redundancy, which included four shop stewards. A strike 
notice has been tendered at the Ford works at Dagenham 
because of the dismissal of a shop steward who, according 
to the management, was attempting to persuade a worker to 
restrict output. Employees of a Coventry foundry stopped 
work because they alleged that the management was restrict- 
ing the facilities of their shop stewards’ convenor and thereby 
causing delay in the settling of grievances. There has been 
a token strike at an engineering firm at Birmingham over the 
appointment of a new convenor of shop stewards. Other 
disputes in which shop stewards were concerned could be 
cited. 


The point is that the position of shop steward is not a 
recognised part of the trade union movement, although in 
many cases he is recognised by the unions concerned as 
the workers’ representative in the factory as opposed to 
the locality. The shop steward movement first achieved 








Personal Incomes, 1938-1950 


A series of three articles on this subject has appeared 
in The Economist : 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME (jan. 21) 


(Jan, 28) 


SALARIES AND PROFITS (Feb. 4) 


CHANGES IN WAGES 


These articles have been reprinted as a pamphlet which 
is now available. Copies of the pamphlet (price 6d. ; 
by post 7d.) can be obtained from 


THe Economist, 22 Ryper ‘St., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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prominence in the war when, in the absence of strikes, there 
was a need to have workers’ grievances settled promptly on 
the spot. Unfortunately, the movement was partially cap- 
tured by the Communists, and it is for this reason that it 
remains a thorn in the flesh of managements and of most of 
the trade unions. It is significant that there is Communist 
influence in the union which has backed the Port Talbot 
dispute. It will be interesting to see what line is taken by 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the union to which 
most of the workers involved in the Coventry strike belong. 


* * * 


La Prensa under the Hammer 


Last week the Argentine government confiscated all 
but a five-day ration of the newsprint stocks owned by 
La Prensa, the highly respected and independent newspaper 
published in Buenos Aires. The government is now con- 
sidering a recommendation that La Prensa should be 
deprived of its authorisation to import, and if this happens 
the journal will in future have to rely on hand-outs from 
the government pool of newsprint. 


This latest move is the culmination of a prolonged cam- 
paign waged against the Argentine press by the Perén 
regime with the obvious intention of bringing all forms 
of mass communication under official control. In the past 
few months Senor Visca, the fanatical chairman of the un- 
Argentine activities committee, has closed down more than 
1§0 papers throughout the provinces on one transparent 
pretext or another. In some cases he claims to have unearthed 
proof that firms importing newsprint have starved certain 
papers of supplies and that they “ apportioned deliveries in 
conformity with black lists prepared by foreign embassies.” 
La Prensa has been under continuous attack, first by Sefor 
Visca, then by Sefor Perén himself for alleged insults to his 
personal honour, and now again because of “ irregularities ” 
in its bookkeeping. 

In some quarters it has long been popular to split hairs 
and to speak of the present Argentine government as a 
“ semi-dictatorship.” Apologists for the regime are also fond 
of explaining that Latin American rulers must not be 
measured by European yardsticks and that Argentine 
politics in particular are a colourful rough-and-tumble which 
more sedate peoples cannot be expected to understand. Pleas 
for leniency are also made on the grounds that Argentine 
politicians have a difficult course to steer between labour 
on the one hand and the Army on the other. 


It is true that Sefior Perén still retains some of the outward 
forms of a republican government: the last elections were 
comparatively fair, a judiciary exists, though in a somewhat 
Fi ge state, and the opposition is allowed to circulate 
freely so long as it does not behave like one. How long will 
the Argentine people be permitted even this show of demo- 
cracy ? Until last year, when prices for the products of 
Argentine agriculture began to fall, the nation was 
prosperous, and prosperous dictatorships are by nature less 
sensitive to criticism than poor ones. But in recent months 
hardly a week has passed without the few remaining free- 
doms being steadily eaten away by new encroachments, 
some petty, but all adding up to the familiar pattern of rule 
by force and government decree. 


It is not yet known to what extent the authorities will 
press measures against La Prensa. Up to now Sefior Perén 
has been restrained, possibly by the fear of unfavourable 
reactions from world opinion. It will certainly be a test case. 
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The hallmarks of liberty are recognisable, no matter what 
the language or how remote the setting. 


® *® * 


Manceuvres in the Arctic 


The ten-day military exercises which ended in Alaska last 
week seem to have been unusually successful. More than 
§,000 troops and airmen, drawn from the United States as 
well as from Canada, took part. They operated under severe 
Arctic conditions with the temperature often reaching 
§0 degrees below zero ; no lives were lost and by all accounts 
the weapons and equipment—particularly motor vehicles and 
aircraft—stood the test remarkably well. The exercises 
involved an advance of 350 miles from Whitehorse to 
Northway, and ended with a paratroop attack at the northern 
limit of the exercise area. 


The chief purposes of the manceuvres were first to provide 
evidence on a larger scale than hitherto that Arctic warfare 
was a practical possibility, and, second, to improve the 
co-operation between Canadian and United States troops 
and staffs. Both purposes appear to have been achieved. 
In spite of the severity of the mid-winter weather in Alaska, 
large military formations were able to advance at the 
average rate of 35 miles a day and at the same time to carry 
out the tactical movements of modern warfare. The joint 
staff work of the Canadians and Americans must have been 
excellent to have achieved this feat, and, according to Mr 
Claxton, the Canadian Minister of Defence, the forces of 
both countries worked equally well together in the field. 


The exercises have a wider context in that they are a 
practical expression of the regional co-operation envisaged 
in the North Atlantic Pact. Canada and the United States 
form the North American planning group in the organ- 
isation set up by the Pact and they have obviously lost little 
time in going ahead with defence arrangements on a 
vulnerable, important but unfamiliar front. It would 
encourage a feeling of greater security throughout western 
Europe if the other defence groups could get on with their 
plans as quickly and efficiently as Canada and the United 
States have done. 


* * x 


Complications in Hongkong 


An awkward situation has now arisen as a result of the 
official American protest at the ruling of the Supreme Court 
of Hongkong, which released to Communist China the 71 
grounded aircraft originally supplied by the United States 
to two Chinese civil aviation corporations, and recently resold 
by them to an American-owned company formed by General 
Chennault. Mr Acheson told a press conference on February 
24th that the United States was making “ vigorous 
representations” to the British Government over the 
decision. The American view is that the aircraft are 
American property located in a British territory and that the 
British authorities have no right to hand them over to the 
Chinese Communists. The Americans are apparently 
challenging the decision on legal grounds and will try to 
keep the aircraft grounded pending further legal action ; if 
the aircraft were once flown away to China, it would of 
course never be possible to get them back, and further 
litigation would be pointless. 

_ The trouble from the British point of view is that, if the 
ee are kept grounded, the Chinese Communists = 
attribute it not to any requirements of procedure, but 
entirely to American political pressure, wae work up an 
anti-British ign over it. the other 
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This leasant incident is typical of the delicat 
n which oan ; 


situatio’ now exists in the Seas in consequence 
of the difference between British and American polici 
towards China. British trade continues to suffer heavily 
from the Nationalist blockade operated from Formosa, and 
the bombing raids on Shanghai have become more severe ; 
both British and American property has been damaged in 
Shanghai, and the persistent rumours that Chiang Kai-shek 
is employing Japanese airmen seem to have gained some 
confirmation from the accuracy of recent bombings. If the 
United States as well as Britain had decided on recognition of 
the Peking Government, steps would doubtless have been 
taken by now by the two powers jointly to restrain the 
Nationalists from their activity at the expense of foreign 
interests ; but, as things are, the British Government is 
unwilling to take any decisive action without American 
approval, and the American Government, though it protests 
in words against Nationalist “ lawlessness,” is reluctant to 
use coercion against the authority which it still recognises as 
the lawful government of China. It is an extraordinary 
situation, and there is no end to it in sight. 


® * * 


Test Case for the Unions 


Sooner or later the combination of nationalised indus- 
uy and closed shop was bound to collide with the rights 
of the individual worker. The latter has hitherto firmly 
ignored the possibility, naturally enough in view of the tradi- 
tion that union and socialised state are twin emancipators 
from the tyranny of the private boss ; but the bleak truth is 
beginning to impress itself. It may be absurd to complain, 
as certain members of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union are recently reported to have done, that dismissal 
from British Road Services means “ dismissal from the 
industry for ever.” Many heavy vehicles are still privately 
operated and, moreover, it is perfectly possible for a driver 
dismissed by one section of British Road Services to find a 
job with another. But elsewhere circumstances are different, 
and the clash has reached the Scottish law courts in the 
case of John Martin v. the Scottish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. The National Dock Labour Board having 
declared redundant 250 workers—not including Mr Martin 
—the local branch of the union claimed the right to substi- 
tute another 250, of whom he was one, and backed its claim 
by terminating their union membership, asserted to be 
“temporary,” although the form of contract on which this 
assertion of “ temporariness” rested had been signed as 
long ago as 1940. The victim claimed that he and his 
fellows were thus barred from dock employment anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, an effect beyond anything achiev- 
able by the most assiduous circulation of private black-lists. 
Bringing a test case, Mr Martin obtained from Lord Blades, 
in the Edinburgh Court of Session, a judgment that the 
union’s action in demanding such a form of contract was 
ultra vires, and its resolution to eject a member in good 
standing was equally ultra vires. 

This judgment does nothing to cheer the man actually 
dismissed from an occupation, whether docking or coal- 
hewing, which is subject to state monopoly. It does, how- 
ever, lessen the hazards of employment in such occupations ; 
for it establishes the worker’s right—in Scotland at any rate 
—so long as he abides by the rules and pays his dues, to 
maintain the union status which is essential to that employ- 
ment. It shuts the door in advance on a readily imaginable 
list of abuses, ranging from itical victimisation to 
patronage, which are none the possible to @ union 
executive because they are historically associated with the 


arbitrarily powerful private boss. There is no evidence that 
British unions are, like too many of their American counter- 
parts, riddled with abuses of this kind ; but one may never- 
theless welcome a decision which safeguards their immunity. 
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Rights of Way 


To protect and maintain public rights of way has always 
been a duty of that panchayat of local governments, the 
parish council. It is not on the face of it an arduous task ; 
but it is likely to cause a good deal of work, and plenty of 
argument, as a result of the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act (1949). Under this Act, county 
councils have to establish what public footpaths and 
bridleways exist and to show them on a map. The survey 
work is to be carried out by parish councils. In very many 
cases, there is uncertainty whether or not a public right of 
way exists—and the difficulty has been increased by the 
ploughing-up of many footpaths under defence regulations, 
an authority which entrenched upon the customary rights of 
countrymen as much as the old Enclosure Acts. The sifting 
of evidence, including the examination of parish records, 
county archives, and enclosure awards, will provide a 
fascinating essay in local history. But where rights of way 
are concerned, established usage is nine points of the law ; 
and in this connection that legendary figure, the oldest 
inhabitant, will come into his own—for his evidence (albeit 
conflicting) is recognised as vital. 


The work of the parish committees, which are to be set 
up, does not end here. Each is enjoined, collectively, to 
walk over all the paths in its area—a possible task perhaps 
in the soft south, but a herculean one on northern fells. 
They are to record too the “ position and condition of all 
stiles, stepping stones, kissing gates, footbridges and other 
means of passage” and the whole data will be recorded on 
a draft map by the county council. After two further stages 
have been passed, and objections dealt with, a “ definitive 
map” will be produced which will be lawfully binding. 
This directive to parish councils may well have a startling 
effect upon the average age of those who wish to sit on them 
—if, indeed, “ sit” will still be the appropriate verb. 


* * * 


Eritrea Tells the United Nations 


In Eritrea—least homogeneous of Italy’s ex-colonies— 
the arrival of the latest United Nations Commission to 
“ ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants ” has touched off a 
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riot. Neither racially, linguistically, culturally nor economi- 
cally are the Eritreans one people ; so that groups of them 
are keen to impress their rival personalities and desires upon 
the visitors, and some are inspired to do so by foreign funds. 


The visiting commission, which consists of representatives 
of Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and South Africa, 
held its first meeting on the spot on February 14th. 
Simultaneously, evidence of more than usual shifta, or 
bandit, activity began to reach the capital. (Banditry is a 
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local pastime which, according to Count Ciano’s diary, once 
compelied 65 battalions of Italians to “live in temporary 
fortifications ” for a winter. The present British caretaker 
administration has neither the men nor the money to stamp 
out the habit). On February 21st, in Asmara, the funeral 
of a Moslem killed by Shiftas became a community demon- 
stration, and led to attacks by Copts—the principal 
rival community. There followed an affray in which at 
least eleven people were killed and over fifty wounded. A 
curfew was imposed and, by the end of the month, all was 
quiet except for the usual shifta activity in the countryside. 


The motive behind the violent outburst was chiefly 
political. The Copts, who are the Christian Eritreans living 
almost entirely in the three provinces of Hamasien, Serae 
and Achele Gusai, call themselves Unionists and want union 
with their relatives and co-religionists of Ethiopia. The 
Unionists have been putting pressure on Copts who are 
averse to this, and have been getting moral and material 
encouragement, including asylum for shiftas, from over the 
Ethiopian border. So strong is their nationalism that they 
ignore all arguments to the effect that their standard of living 
will fall if Ethiopia takes over. Their views are opposed by 
their Moslem neighbours—both by the settled Moslems 
who live chiefly in Keren province and by the nomadic 
tribes of the lowlands on the Sudan border. These have 
usually demanded independence and have been encouraged 
in this demand by the local Italians. But they have now 
split into two groups, the larger of which is believed to be 
going to ask for continuance of a quiet life under some form 
of British management, possibly through union with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


English Schooling 


It is generally agreed that no civilised people are so 
little and so ill educated as the English. Nor can there 
be a doubt that our school system—a mixture of public 
and private academies, of schools endowed and 
unendowed, of education gratis and education paid for, 
of regularly drilled teachers and broken-down tradesmen 
setting up boarding schools as a means of making a living, 
is unworthy alike of an organising government, and of the 
orderly methodical spirit of the nation. It has never, 
within our recollection, been examined but to be con- 
demned. It has found innumerable accusers and 
opponents—not one advocate.. Those who have been 
hopelessly at variance as to the means of improving it, 
have cordially agreed in saying that it was an intolerable 
disgrace to the community. ... Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that the English stand behind any other people 
in either intellect or morality. Their achievements in 
arts, in arms, and in literature, will bear a comparison 
with those of any other civilised people. Numerous 
trespassers there are against a code of laws neither simple 
nor definite in its principles, nor clear in its provisions. . .. 
the right of property is unfortunately not held sacred ; 
but otherwise grea. crimes are not numerous amongst us, 
and all the domestic relations, if not often endeared by 
living sympathy, are cultivated with decency and decorum. 
. . » Public order, too, has been preserved here, when it 
was troubled in countries in which the system of schools 
is perfect and education universal. ... We confess, there- 
fore, while no one can doubt that the training of youth 
is indispensable to the performance of the duties of men, 
and every one must earnestly condemn our present system, 
as neither letting alone nor judiciously interfering, that 
we do not attach so much importance as many of our 
contemporaries to mere school instruction; mor are we 
so sanguine as they are in expecting great mental and 
moral improvements from extending and improving it. 


The Economist 


March 2, 1850 
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This last suggestion, while not viewed with any special 
enthusiasm by the various authorities in Khartoum, would 
not be unacceptable to Great Britain or to Egypt. But it 
would be greatly disliked by Ethiopia, which claims that al] 
Eritreans are Ethiopians, and which has so far obtained 
enough international support to evade the sensible solution 
which is partition of the territory. If the pro-Ethiopians 
behind the recent riots hoped to do their Emperor a service 
they were surely mistaken. For the lesson of the bloodshed 
is that Copt and Moslem ought not to be asked to live 
together. 


x x * 


Stalemate at Haifa 


_ Tel Aviv’s official announcement that there is no truth 
in reports of an imminent treaty between Israel and 
Jordan quenches all hope, for the present, of resuming the 
flow of oil by pipe-line between Iraq and Haifa. If Jordan 
—broadest minded and least intransigent of the Moslem 
states inland from Israel—cannot come to terms, no change 
of heart is to be expected of the far less statesmanlike Iraqis. 
The southern fork of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipe, 
from Kirkuk to Haifa, is therefore likely to remain idle. So 
is the great Haifa refinery at its sea terminal which the 
owners—Shell and Anglo-Iranian—were busy doubling in 
size, seemingly regardless of the political signs of the times, 
right up to the moment when the Palestine mandate collapsed 
in turmoil. 

As things stand therefore, the Iraq Petroleum Company is 
forced to waste a substantial asset ; the Iraq Government is 
losing annually £2,000,000 in royalties ; even Israel, though 
financially a far smaller loser than either of the aforemen- 
tioned parties, is missing something in the matter of local 
labour, of prestige, and of some other small disbursements. 
The company and Israel are only too anxious to restart the 
flow of oil. Only Iraq stands in their way, preferring for 
national and psychological reasons to lose a big advantage 
itself than to offer a small advantage to Israel. The choices 
before the company are three. One is to 1esume pumping 
without Iraqi consent. This is unthinkable ; it would invite 
sabotage and disaster. Another is to press Egypt to allow 
through the Canal tankers bound for Haifa, and to hope that 
the sight of an active refinery would make the Iraqis grasp 
what they are missing. A third is to move the pipe some 
forty miles north into Lebanese territory and to run it over 
the shoulder of Mount Hermon to a new terminal at or near 
Sidon. This operation would cost about £2,000,000—a sum 
recoverable by a few months’ pumping. It is, of course, 
advocated by the Iraqis, but also by the French participants 
in the company, whom it suits to import as much crude oil 
as possible from the Mediterranean. Their British and 
American partners are turning a deaf ear to this tempting 
Suggestion and, at present, they are right to do so, Are 
companies, with contracts accepted by Arab governments, to 
waive these in response to the political passions of a postwar 
period ? Are the expensive installations at Haifa to be aban- 


doned ? Are there not Israeli as well as Iraqi emotions to 
consider ? 


* 


These thoughts should be weighed when talking of the 
Haifa conundrum in terms of the sterling-oil versus dollar- 
oil controversy. Of course, the reopening of the Haifa fork 
would produce more “ sterling oil.” Of course, also a British 
refinery working to capacity in Israel would reduce the dollar 
content of sterling oil. But it is an open question where this 
incremert would be saleable and how far it would improve 
the total sterling-dollar position in the oil market. The 
importance of resuming pumping to Haifa lies less in its 
potential contribution to the sterling-dollar position than in 
its significance as the first move back to reasonable trade 
relations between the needy Arab states and a needy Isracl. 
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“TOO IMPORTANT 
TO MISS’ 


ALORS 
ON 
Rad 
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Offerings from five continents—in greater variety and 
volume — make this year’s Canadian International Trade 
Fair a vital observation post and trading centre for 
businessmen of all nations. 

The revaluation of currencies makes it more important 
than ever to compare world sources of supply, and see 
where your money buys the most. Shifting patterns 
of trade provide many opportunities to explore and 
establish new business connections. 

Truly international—entirely devoted to actual business — 
packed with industrial goods, crammed with consumer 
products ... for men of affairs everywhere, the C.I.T.F. 
is too important to miss! 


For full details, and information regarding reduced railway 
rates in Canada, consult : 


Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Sq., don, $.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 8701, 
or your nearest Canadian Trade Representative. 


LIVERPOOL: M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street. 


GLASGOW: |. L. Mutter, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent Street. 


BELFAST: H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


Canadian International 
Trade fair 


MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950 
TORONTO, CANADA 
DEDICATED TO THE 


PROMOTION OF iNTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Mareh 


March is a busy month in the home and 
everyday tasks of spring cleaning often bring 
reminders of the need for repairs and renewals. 
In personal business matters, too, regular 
attention is worth while. Here the Midland 
Bank can assist you by paying your standing 
orders for rent, insurance premiums, school fees 
and similar outgoings and by keeping your 


valuable papers and documents in safe custody. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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® Paper roads 


Tearing its way through virgin forests a bulldozer 
clears the way for another road. Every timber- 
felling camp established in Bowaters forests in the 


‘Province of Newfoundland needs its own high- 


way. To service new camps Bowaters engineers 
construct over sixty miles of road every year. 
Through dense forests, across rivers and swamps, 
roads are driven that must stand up to the wear 
and tear of traffic and extreme changes in climatic 
conditions. For roads are the only means of getting 
regular supplies of food, equipment and mail to 
the camps during the lonely months of preparing 
timber for its journey to the Corner Brook Mills. 
That all the formidable obstacles have been over- 
come in constructing roads through a country 
well-known for its lack of communications reflects 
the pioneer spirit of Bowaters. It is such enter- 
prise and resource that has enabled the Bowater 
Organisation to meet demands for paper and its 
products in every part of the world. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A 
NORWAY SWEDEN 
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| Now in operation—two new Speedbird Services! 





To Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile 
--by Argonaut ! 


FOR PASSENGERS to Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina and Chile, 
B.O.A.C. is now operating a 
faster service with luxurious 
‘Argonaut’? Speedbirds — 
pressurised, air-conditioned, with 
sound-proofed cabins and 
separate cocktail lounge — four 
times a week via Lisbon, Dakar 


To Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, Cuba 
—by Constellation! 


FOR PASSENGERS to all! parts of 
the Caribbean and the Pacific 
Coast of South America, 
B.O.A.C. is now operating a 
mew direct service with {as:, 
comfortable Constellation 
Speedbirds, flying twice a week 
via Lisbon, the Azores, Bermuda 
to Nassau (continuing through to 


and Natal to Rio Havana once a 


de Janeiro, three| SIX FLIGHTS A WEEK |week), with 
TO LISBON 


times a week to B.O.A.C. air con- 
Montevideo and] Six flights a week are now | nections at Nassau 
Buenos Aires and | °peratedby B.O.A.C. between }tq Kingston, 
twice a week to Sao | London and Lisbon. Consult |} waiami, Panama, 
7 also B.E.A. timetables. : ’ 
Paulo and Santiago. Lima and Santiago. 





Book Now. No charge for advice, information or bookings by Speedbird to ail six 
continents at your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Buckingham Palace Rd., London, S.W.1. Telephone: VICtoria 2323. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF rou 
Fl f eaivisa =6BY B-0-A-( 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 











SAVE TIME....SAVE MONEY.... 








INCREASE ACCOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY WITH THE 


All new— 
Low price 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
AUTOMATIC PORTABLE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 







Small... compact ... portable... a 
Single Register Accounting Machine, 
equipped with 12-Key Keyboard and 13” or 
18” Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
Operator can concentrate on the correct 
transcription of figures. 

For all accounting requirements: Sales 
and Purchase Ledgers, Stores Accounts, 
Cost Records, Payroll and P.A.Y.E. 
Records, Public Utility Billing etc., with— 


AUTOMATIC BALANCING 
AND LINE BY LINE PROOF 
OF ACCURACY. Let us prove 
the advantage of this machine in 
your own business. 


UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER - SUNDSTRAND 
MECHANISED SYSTEMS Sheed the Worldi Business 


SN 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 16/19 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. TEL. TRA /0!! 
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Letters to 


Kuwait’s Millions 


Sir,—It distresses me that The Economist should have 
published an article headed “ Koweit’s Millions” which may 
be relied upon by thousands of other readers as an objective 
statement of facts. My quarrel is with the last three paragraphs. 


There was no competition for the succession to the late Ruler 
of Kuwait. The present Ruler, His Highness Shaikh Abdulla 
Al Salim Al Subah, CIE, a cousin, was absent from Kuwait 
at the time of Shaikh Ahmed’s death. Shaikh Abdulla assumed 
power peacefully on his return to Kuwait a few days later and 
has since been recognised by HM Government. His accession 
to the Rulership was a fortnight old when your article was 
published. 


Without discussing with you the merits or de-merits, political 
and otherwise, of a fresh water pipeline from Iraq, I think you 
should know that one of the first objectives of the Kuwait 
Government is to increase greatly the supply of drinking water 
in Kuwait town. This it proposes to do within the borders of 
Kuwait by the installation of a water distillation plant. In doing 
so, it will spend nearly $2,000,000. This is one utilitarian item 
alone upon which “royal treasure” is to be expended. 


If your correspondent had accompanied me last week around 
the State Hospital in Kuwait, where money is being lavished 
on equipment and where everything is absolutely free to the 
poor, he would have seen another aspect of governmental 
expenditure. This hospital was opened only last October and, 
because of its brilliant success, is the delight of the “ aristocracy 
of Kuwait.” Plans are under consideration for another hospital 
to serve distant parts of Kuwait town, for a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, for a mobile dispensary to serve the villages, and 
for a home for the aged poor. 


Schools in Kuwait for boys and girls are being expanded 
and increased in numbers as rapidly as they can be. In them, 
everything is free, including a mid-morning helping of soup, 
and, before long, free clothing will be supplied to the needy. 

There are many other aspects of progress in Kuwait which 
I could mention to you, and I venture to prophesy that, given 
a few more years, Kuwait will be praised as an example to 
other Middle-Eastern communities. It has the means, in money 
or men with progressive ideas, and it will use them well.— 
Yours faithfully, H. T. Kemp 


London Representative of H.H. the Ruler of Kuwait 


The Belgian Monarchy 


Sir,—Your very informative note of February 18th on the 
coming Belgian referendum contains two points which it seems 
the duty of a Belgian reader to discuss. 


Speaking of the 1949 election you write: “ Added together, 
the Socialist and Communist vote—that is to say the anti- 
Monarchist vote—was just over 27 per cent... .” Only a 
small proportion of the Belgian socialists would declare them- 
selves “ anti-Monarchists,” in other words, republicans, if the 
question was raised. The Belgian Parliament recently carried 
unanimously the motion that neither the principle of the 
Monarchy, nor the Dynasty, nor the honour of the King was 
at stake, 


It is certainly an important consideration that, as you say, 
“a monarch to whom 30 per cent of his people are bitterly 
and hopelessly opposed is hardly a symbol of constitutional 
unity.” On the other hand, the monarch used to be, in Belgian 
constitutional practice, more than a “symbol”; he used to be 
a guarantor, not only of unity but also of continuity and 
Stability. He may hesitate to give up that duty, under pressure 
of a minority of 30 per cent, against the will of a large propor- 
tion of his people, quite as “ bitterly and hopelessly opposed ” 
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the Editor : 


to his abdication. I fear you over-simplify the problem when 

concluding that “it remains to be seen whether at this very 

latest hour, he will show sufficient wisdom to realise . . .” your 

point of view.—Yours faithfully, EMMANUEL COPPIETERS 
London, W.C.1 


Pattern for Poland 


Sir,—With reference to your note on the “ Pattern for 
Poland” in The Economist, it might interest you and your 
readers to know that Mr Minc, who is now overdoing himself 
in subservience to Moscow to make good his previous close 
association with Gomulka, has started “collectivisation” by 
re-establishing the former landlords’ farming estates. 


Peasants, to whom land had been allotted under the 
“reform,” are turned into farmhands and the estates— 
camouflaged as co-operatives—are actually run by the state. 
The owners of old private peasant holdings know, of course, 
that their “stage” is coming next, but many of them have 
already been “liquidated” as “kulaks” as a reprisal for their 
active part in the opposition fight of Mr Mikolajczyk’s Peasant 
Party.—Yours faithfully, A. ROMER 


11 Eaton Place, S.W.t 


Washing Up 

S1r,—You lavish this week, in your “ Thoughts on Washing 
Up,” some misplaced sympathy on recent middle-class recruits 
to the sink. But have they anybody but themselves to blame ? 
The riposte of the alert householder to high wages and the 
shortage of labour which deprives his wife of domestic help 
and forces him into the scullery should be the mechanisation 
of his kitchen. That is the advice which would be given to 
any British business man confronted with like circumstances 
in his industry. Surely the bishop, the higher civil servant and 
even the don can still afford the price of a dishwashing 
machine? Dishwashing distasteful indeed. I think they must 
like it. Why else do professional men cling so determinedly 
to their servitude and to the nightly reminder of their decaying 
material standards when release can readily be bought, and so 
cheaply? Or can it be that really they still leave the job to 
their wives and keep this story about dermatitis of the hands 
for the chapter, the office and the commonroom?—Yours 
faithfully, GILBERT WALKER. 

128 Selly Park Road, Birmingham, 29 





Branching Out 


The Bury Street Bookshop covers a different range 
of subjects from its parent shop in Clement’s Inn 
Passage. At Bury Street, in addition to books on 
the social sciences, you will find poetry and 
novels; cookery books and humorous books; 
children’s books and biographies; Penguins and 
pocket editions; books for. the general reader 
rather than for the specialist. 


THE BURY STREET BOOKSHOP 


(West End Branch of The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd.) 


30A Bury Sr. (off Jermyn St.), Sr. James’s, S.W.t 
Whitehall tg11 
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Beyond Keynes 


« A Contribution to the Theory of the Trade Cycle.” By 
J. R. Hicks. Oxford University Press. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 199 pages. 108. 

Mr Hicxs’s book confronts the reviewer with a dilemma. It is 

work of the first importance, done on the frontiers of economic 

thought, to be appreciated and criticised satisfactorily only by 
fellow workers on the same frontier ; but that is not all. It is 

a work whose importance lies not only in its content but in the 

effect which it may be expected to exercise on the develop- 

ment of economic theory and practice—a matter of which even 

a critic whose intellectual and professional qualifications 

equalled Mr Hicks’s own would find some difficulty in judging 

at first or second reading. 

The Keynesian approach to the problem of changes in indus- 
trial activity, illuminating as it is, has the defect of encouraging 
a rather narrowly exclusive concentration on the monetary side 
of that problem. Envisaged as the result of changes in the 
relationship of money incomes, money investment and money 
consumption, fluctuations may look as though they could be 
treated or cured by purely monetary measures ; and it is only 
too obvious that that is how they do appear to the experts 
now concerned with the working out of practical policy. Mr 
Hicks acknowledges—as anyone concerned with cycle theory 
must do—a massive debt to Keynes ; but he rejects the exclu- 
sive view of the role of money. Underlying all monetary 
influences, and to a certain extent independent of them, there 
exist forces generated by the very fact of economic growth, 
demonstrably capable of setting the pendulum swinging. 
Once disturbance occurs it is self-perpetuating and even in 
some circumstances self-magnifying. Changes in output 
demand changes in the volume of investment ; the investment 
process has a characteristic “ shape in time ”—a “hump” of 
initial activity followed by a “trough” as each particular 
project is completed, or a “ tail” of lesser fluctuations—and 
only the chance of a perfect compensation of “humps” and 
“troughs” between different lines of investment can avoid 
disturbances in the rate of growth. Nothing in the mechanism 
of supply and demand ensures that this compensation shall 
take place. The “Hidden Hand,” in this respect, is paralysed ; 
the odds are on disturbance and the consequent upsetting of 
the balance between output and the stocks and equipment 
concerned in its production. Mr Hicks’s contribution is to 
elucidate what happens once the balance is upset, a task car- 
ried out with that near-mathematical elegance of style which 
has always distinguished his writing. (There is a thirty-page 
Appendix for those who prefer their mathematics neat.) 

There is nothing dogmatic about Mr Hicks’s argument and 
conclusions. He sets out certain hypotheses about the relative 
movements of certain real economic magnitudes in time ; he 
rejects some of these as unrealistic; he invites statisticians 
and econometrists to test others against the recorded facts. 
He does not, of course, claim that these “real” influences 
operate to the exclusion of the monetary factor, whose nature 
and effect he analyses in his last two chapters. It is indeed 
this factor which can, as in 1931, independently turn an already 
sufficiently serious normal depression into “the real horrors.” 

Obviously this double-powered cycle, real and monetary, 
offers a stiffer problem to would-be controllers than the 
Keynesian model. What hope is there of using the monetary 
factor, so much the more amenable to deliberate control, as 
a stabiliser for the economy? Theoretically, the possibility 
is clear ; the typical boom and slump might be made innocuous, 
given adequate and above all speedy monetary measures. But 
they are not all typical; and certain kinds of disturbance 
seem resistant, even in theory, both to interest-rate changes 
and almost equally so (quite apart from administrative and 
political difficulties) to direct control of investment. 

Only on the last two pages does Mr Hicks turn the search- 
light he has constructed squarely on the full-employment situa- 
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tion of today, to disclose a logical and foreseeable pattern in 
its defects. (A recognisably similar pattern appears, incident- 
ally, in the fully-planned Soviet economy, which he does not 
discuss.) If there is a single simple message for the layman 
in this highly professional work, it is that central contro] of 
the main lines of economic development, of the “climate ” of 
economic activity, is both more essential and far more difficult 
than has hitherto been realised. 


Refuge without Safety 


« Murder in Mexico : The Assassination of Leon Trotsky.” 
By General Sanchez Salazar, with the collaboration of 
Julian Gorkin. Secker & Warburg. 235 pages. gs. 6d, 


Tuis account of the assassination of Trotsky in Mexico in 1940 
is the joint work of the Mexican police official who was in 
charge of the investigation (and enlarges with great pride on his 
own skill as a detective) and a Spanish ex-Communist Socialist 
now in exile in Mexico, who provides a somewhat over- 
rhetorical political commentary. The interest of the book lies 
in the glimpse it provides, documented from the Mexican police 
records, of the great international organisation which hunted 
Trotsky to his death ; this murder took place ten years ago, 
but the organisation which killed him continues to operate, 
and if Marshal Tito still preserves his life, it is because he 
disposes of far greater resources for his protection than the 
exiled Trotsky could muster. 

Trotsky knew that his death had been decreed in Moscow, 
and he lived in a fortified house with several secretaries, 
political followers who also served as guards. But one of them, 
an American named Sheldon Harte, was a secret Stalinist, and 
on the night of May 23, 1940, opened the gate to a group of 
armed raiders, who fired a fusillade of shots into Trotsky’s 
bedroom ; he escaped death by getting under the bed. Harte 
left with the raiders and was later found murdered ; he had 
been killed by his Stalinist comrades, presumably because he 
knew too much, was not fully trusted and, not being a Mexican, 
was hard to conceal. Police investigation established that the 
raid was organised by a man who had come from Paris and 
succeeded in getting out of Mexico again before he could be 
arrested. As the first attempt had failed, the task was entrusted 
to a man calling himself Jacson-Mornard, who had arrived ‘n 
Mexico pretending to be a Trotskyist, with a passport taken by 
Communists in Spain from a Canadian International Brigadier 
killed in the civil war. Jacson-Mornard won Trotsky’s confi- 
dence and finally killed him in his study during a conversation. 
He was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment for the murder, 
but refused to give any information about his accomplices. 

The picture given of his history and personality in this book 
is a fascinating one ; it is the portrait of the revolutionary pro- 
fessional agent and killer, without determinate nationality. 
property or occupation, but always kiving in luxury and privi- 
leged even in prison, under the omnipresent protection of the 
organisation which he loyally serves. He is a type which, 


whether for insurrection, espionage or murder, plays no small 
part in the affairs of our time. 


Time and Space 


“Empire and Communications.” By H. A. Innis. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 230 pages. 
16S. 

THE effectiveness of an army in the field depends largely upo? 

the nature and efficiency of its communications. Similarly it is 

evident that “the effective government of large areas depends 
to a very important extent on the efficiency of communication.” 

In this book, which contains the Beit Lectures on Imperial 

Economic History for 1948, Professor Innis covers the broad 

canvas which Professor Toynbee and others have painted, and 

in €xamining the importance and effect of communications i0 
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a number of empires, from Ancient Egypt to the present day, 
adds considerably to the depth of the picture. 

Methods of communication can be divided into two 
categories ; those which, by their durability, emphasise time, 
and those which, by their portable nature, emphasise space. 
Paper and papyrus belong to the second category, parchment 
and stone to the first. Into the structure of the empires which 
he considers, Professor Innis weaves the history of the various 
methods—the development of writing and the alphabet, the 
oral tradition, the replacement of parchment by paper, the 
growth of printing, the significance of radio—and argues that 
each of the categories exerts an opposing pressure on the 
political organisation which it dominates, The methods which 
emphasise time favour religion and decentralisation, “ while 
those which emphasise space favour centralisation and systems 
of government less hierarchical in character.” The contention 
is that the growth and continuance of empire depends upon the 
ability to balance these opposing influences. In our own day 
the development of radio—and presumably the wide potential 
of television—operates against “the bias of paper towards an 
emphasis on space.” These lectures are an important addition 
to the engrossing study of civilisations which, as Professor Innis 
himself points out, is proving of increasing importance in the 
present century. 


Potted Cobbett 


“Rural Rides.” By William Cobbett. 
edited by S. E, Buckley. Harrap. 302 pages. 6s. 


ABRIDGED Cobbett? Perhaps for schools, but hardly for 
readers who want the man whole. The skilful sub-editor can 
leave a framework of fact and description which—since Cobbett 
was a supremely good reporter—never fails to be interesting. 
But Cobbett the journalist worked for Cobbett the reformer. 
Half of the attraction of “Rural Rides” is to be found in 
Cobbett’s meticulous and sober description of husbandry and 
people (“the Wycombe girls somewhat larger featured and 
larger boned than those in Sussex—more like the girls of 
America, and that is saying quite as much as any reasonable 
woman can expect or wish for”), the state of the rye or the 
partridges or the virtue of cabbage for winter keep. The other 
half is the sudden tirade when, with rising gorge, he pours 
out a passionate interlude denouncing monopolisers, tax-eaters, 
and their “ purveyors and lackeys and harlots ” in the wens of 
Bath and London. “ Of all the mean, all the cowardly reptiles, 
that ever crawled on the face of the earth, the English land- 
owners are the most mean and the most cowardly ”—what 
an opening to a sentence and to the angry paragraphs which 
follow! Yet after this characteristic outburst, Cobbett is soon 
reporting on a “ very curiously constructed grape house.” To 
cut and select from such varied wealth is difficult indeed. The 
editor does his best to bridge the gaps which he drives through 
Cobbett’s profuse invective, and he concentrates on preserving 
Cobbett’s reporting on agriculture and the countryside in the 
years of depression a century and a quarter ago. For those to 
whom Cobbett is a mere name this may be a useful service, 


Abridged and 
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much like extracts from Pepys’s Diary. But this leaves only 
a part of the original ; it misses the reforming zeal, the angry 
impatience and the downright intolerance. And Cobbett with- 
out passion seems, for all its interest, strangely devitalised. 


A Book for Mr Blandings 


“Planning Your Home for Tomorrow.” By Morrison 
Hendry. Faber and Faber. 220 pages. 18s. 


IF building licences for houses with five bedrooms, two or 
three living-rooms and a garage were to be had this would be 
a useful book to recommend, Until they return the reader 
must decide how much nostalgia he can put up with for the 
fun of planning his dream house. As an architect Mr Hendry’s 
ideas are not new or striking: he has attempted a much more 
modest objective, that of advising the middle-class family about 
the kind of house that most ordinary middle-class familics 
would probably like to live in. This assumes at the most one 
maid, and more probably a daily, a car, central heating and an 
easily-run layout, 

Mr Hendry approaches the subject from the point of view ot 
those who do not know how to start nor at all clearly what 
they want. He gives advice on how to choose a site, raise a 
loan, select a size and style, and on the importance of employing 
an architect. He then goes on to discuss the lay-out of the house 
in detail, and shows by description and by plans the large 
number of permutations and combinations of kitchen-cum- 
breakfast-room, living-cum-dining-room, dining-room-cum- 
study and the type of room most suitable for the modern maid. 
Some of the ideas are a little fussy, but there is a great deal 
of sensible advice about costs and economies and the advantages 
and disadvantages of different types of design, and on labour- 
saving devices. With this assistance reality, if it ever comes, 


should prove a less disappointing version of the dreams than 
it often is. 


Doubts on Competition 


« Airline Competition.” 


By Frederick W. Gill and Gilbert 
L. Bates. 


Harvard Business School. Boston. $5.75. 


Tuts is a highly specialised study of the benefits and 
disadvantages of competition in the operation of the American 
domestic airlines. Competition is afforded both by rival air- 
lines and by the railways, and often has brought about 
improvements in service. But in the author’s view, excessive 
competition, such as results when three or four airlines are 
authorised to fly a single route, produces little improvement 
in the service rendered the passenger and contribute sub- 
stantially to the surprising inability of the airlines to earn a 
profit even in the prosperous years 1946 to 1948. This meant 
that the Government was forced to assume a larger deficit 
than was necessary. The better financial showing of the air- 
lines in 1949 suggests, howevér, that more was wrong with the 
industry in preceding years than a Government-administered 
overdose of free enterprise. 
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Russian Thought 


“The Spirit of Russian Economics.” By J. F. Normano. 

Dobson. 130 pages. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. NorMano’s book on the spirit of Russian economics may 
be described as a semi-biographical survey of social and 
economic thought. The amphibious character of many studies 
of Russia is largely imposed on their authors by the information 
available or by the nature of the subject-matter itself. Mr 
Normano is right in asserting that Russian thinkers have always 
striven to encompass the whole field of social reality rather 
than specialise on any particular aspect such as ethics, politics, 
or economics. The range of their interests has mostly been 
determined by what they wanted to do rather than by what 
they wanted to know, and their ambitions have rarely stopped 
short of a radical transformation of all the aspects of social 
life. Such a habit of mind is more likely to engender attitudes 
than to give birth to theories in the narrow sense of the word, 
and attitudes are most readily explained in terms of person- 
alities. The difficulty with which Mr Normano is therefore 
faced is that of giving a coherent view of trends and ideas, 
while yet not losing sight of the underlying unity of each 
separate ideology, grounded as it is in the personality of the 
thinker. 

In the early part of his book he succeeds none too well. 
Four chapters deal with trends in Russian thought according 
to their source of inspiration. English, French, German, and 
native influences are analysed in turn. In so far as these came 
in clearly defined waves separated in time, such a procedure 
is unexceptionable and, indeed, highly instructive. Unfor- 
tunately the method shows itself at its worst when the separate 
influences are overlaid in the same period of time, or even at 
work in one and the same thinker. It seems regrettable, for 
instance that the ideology of so powerful and coherent a thinker 
as Herzen should be dissected into a French, a German, and 
a native strand, thereby losing much of its compelling force. 

The last chapter deals with Bolshevism as a synthesis of 
the past and a reaction against it. This is the best chapter of 
the book, though the same can hardly be said of its conclu- 
sions. The author links the revolutionary movement with 
periodic revulsions against German spiritual and bureaucratic 
domination going back far into the past. The sudden violence 
of the eruption is explained by the emergence of political 
conditions in which the abstract theorising of generations of 
Russian intellectuals could at last be applied to the practical 
problems of the day. It is thus implied that the sudden jump 
occurred in the field of practical realities and not in the domain 
of abstract thought, for which an organic continuity is claimed. 

This does not seem to take enough account of the hectic 
preparatory work in the sphere of ideas undertaken by the 
Marxist political parties. Throughout the quarter of a century 
preceding the revolution a general quickening of Russian 
political thinking was clearly noticeable. This subtle and 
gradual change which came over Russian thought as it became 
more nearly applicable to practical affairs is insufficiently 
traced in Mr Normano’s book. The reader is left to explain 
for himself how it came that an intelligentsia nurtured in 
German metaphysical abstractions stood ready to grapple with 
concrete and tactical problems of immense complexity when 
the opportunity presented itself. 

Despite a certain amount of irritating biographical detail, 
the book will repay study for the very clear general impression 
it conveys of many salient characteristics of Russian social and 
economic thought, 


Studies in World Economics 


“International Capital Movements during the Inter-War 
Period.” United Nations. 7o pages. 3s. 9d. or 50 cents. 
“Relative Prices of Exports and Imports of Underdeveloped 
Countries.” United Nations. 156 pages. 7s. 6d. 
THESE two studies, recently published by the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs, throw some light on a critical 
sector of the world economy. They are inevitably limited by 
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the lack of detailed statistics available, particularly statistics 
of capital movements which remain the worst recorded part 
of international transactions. However, the two booklets do 
bring a great deal of useful information to bear on current 
problems, and, taken together, give a clearer outline of the 
economic relations between highly industrialised and under- 
developed countries than is available anywhere else. 

Underdeveloped countries between the wars were suffering 
from the long term downward trend in their terms of trade, 
and also from erratic fluctuations in the prices of those primary 
commodities on which their export trade mainly depended. 
During the Second World War the unfavourable balance of 
many of these countries was transformed into an export surplus, 
and as a result they had, by the end of the war, accumulated 
large credits in their favour—notably the sterling balances. 
But the postwar rise in the price of manufactured imports meant 
a depreciation in the purchasing power of these credits. The 
United Nations economists therefore suggest that the most 
realistic way to measure the €xport-4mport price ratio is to 
compare the wartime price indices for primary goods with the 
postwar price indices for manufactures. This, incidentally, is 
one reason—devaluation is another—why the simple terms of 
trade ratio should be used with caution in economic analysis. 
There are two other specific limitations to the United Nations 
study, which are pointed out by the authors. A price index 
of manufactures imported into underdeveloped countries takes 
no account of the high price of food imports, nor does it reveal 
whether it is the foreign investor or the nationals of the country 
concerned who benefit most from low prices of imports of 
capital goods. 

The United Nations study of the movement of capital use- 
fully underlines the lessons of foreign investment in under- 
developed countries between the wars. It was the high yield 
on foreign investments which helped to undermine the balance 
of payments of countries exporting primary goods. When the 
terms of trade of these countries deteriorated in the 1930s, 
the burden of debt was increased, and the difficulty of repatriat- 
ing overseas capital added to the world financial crisis. The 
study also points out that foreign investment between the wars 
tended to flow into the production of primary goods or trans- 
port, leaving the native industries manufacturing for the 
domestic market in underdeveloped countries relatively 
neglected. There is a danger that the postwar emphasis on 
petroleum, raw materials and foodstuffs may continue the 
prewar pattern. 

These two studies by the United Nations provide an excel- 
lent basis for further detailed research. Their authors would 
be the first to admit that so far only the foundations have been 
laid. One hopes that governments will at least lighten the 
task of future workers in this field by bringing their statistics 
of the holdings and movements of overseas capital nearer to 
the standard set by the United States. 


History or Current Affairs 


“The European World 1870-1945.” By T. K. Derry and 

T. L. Jarman. Bell. 452 pages. 208. 
THERE is no rigid dividing line to show where history ends and 
current affairs begin, but in this book, which ends with the 
Atlantic Pact of April, 1949, the authors have brought history 
perilously far into the contemporary world. The dust cover 
claims that it is a “ history of the recent past designed to give an 
understanding of the crowded and often puzzling present.” In 
fact, the “past” is so nearly the present that the authors 
manage to keep out of trouble only by a strict adherence to 
bald facts. 

The atmosphere of the book as a whole is indeed factual. 
It breathes of the schoolroom, and of a schoolroom where the 
teacher should have the capacity to bring facts to life. It is 
written in a straightforward style unadormed by wit oF 
originality. Its merits are its honesty, its unaffected purpos¢ 
of giving the reader a useful survey of the events of cighty 
crowded years in 450 pages and the paucity of other textbooks 
on the latter part of the period. | 
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Essaysin Monetary Theory 3 
D. H. ROBERTSON 


The first and longest item in this book consists of an 
examination of the late Lord Keynes’ theories on the 
rate of interest. The remainder of the book is a series 
of articles and reviews dealing mainly with the theory 
of money and the trade cycle. ‘The essays ... are 
of the essence of the matrix which has shaped the 
evolution of thought in the role of monetary factors 
in the process of economic change.’-—Economic Journal 

15s net 


Central Banking .. u. se Kock 


“The volume .. . has been completely revised and 
brought up to date, and its present form gives a very 
extensive view of the modern field of central banking 
and monetary policy in general.’—Journal of Institute of 
Bankers 


*It.is probably the most important book on the subject 
of which it treats which has yet appeared.’—Accountant 
25s net 


Wealth EDWIN CANNAN 


A brief examination of the causes of economic welfare. 
* This is an excellent introduction to economics for the 
use of students or of other persons who would like to 
get clearer and firmer notions of the business side of life 
than they can get by merely casual observation and 
reflection upon such fragments as within their personal 
purview . . ..—Manchester Guardian 12s 6d net 
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way, as well as the quickest. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Course of Prices 
(From Our American Staff) 


HE continued alarm over both the immediate and the 
long-term possibility of inflation in the United States 
is caused primarily by the government’s increasing expendi- 
ture and its inability to balance the budget, though there are 
other contributing considerations. An advance of 1.9 per 
cent in primary market prices in the last four weeks is viewed 
by some people as the surface symptom of renewed inflation. 
But it is more than two years since the all-time high was 
reached by the daily index of sensitive commodities in 
November, 1947. It is two years since prices received by 
farmers hit their peak and about a year and a half since 
all wholesale prices and the consumer price index touched 
their highest points in August, 1948. Farm land values, 
urban property and wholesale prices for commodities other 
than farm and food have all been declining more or less 
consistently since November, 1948. 


The broad wholesale index provides the details that best 
indicate the nature of this readjustment. Its decline has 
been almost continuous, 
interrupted only twice by 
slight advances in the 259 
monthly figures from 
February to March, 1949, 
and, later in the year, 
from August to Septem- 


index (1926 = 100) 
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materials, chemicals and textiles have come down as much 
as the average, while house-furnishings and metals and their 
products have fallen hardly at all. Inside the major groups 
price variations have also been selective. In the chemical 
group, fertilisers have risen, although other constituent 
groups are down substantially. Among the textiles, silk 
(though its low level, by prewar standards, reflects the com- 
petition of synthetic fibres) has risen, but cotton goods are 
down sharply and woollen and worsted goods have come 
round full circle, moving up steeply in the eighteen months 
since August, 1948, and then dropping back to their starting 
point. Bricks, tiles and cement, among the building 
materials, have risen, with paint and lumber dropping 
sharply. Among the metals, iron and steel and plumbing 
and heating equipment are higher than they were eighteen 
months ago, but non-ferrous metals are much lower. It may 
be observed that of the seven items whose prices have risen, 
five are associated with building—bricks and tiles, cement, 
house-furnishings, iron and steel, and plumbing and heating 

equipment. Last year’s 
PRICES record volume of resi- 
dential building and high 
public outlays for con- 
struction increased the 
demand for these pro- 
ducts. 
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and its irregularly upward 
movement from the low 
point of last July. Closer 0 
examination reveals, how- + 
ever, that while the de- %4 inferbonk deposits 

cline from the price peak 

has been general the continued decline in the last half of 
1949 largely reflects a downward movement in farm and 
food prices. After falling for about eight months, wholesale 
prices for commodities other than farm and food levelled 
out after June and now stand only slightly under the June 
level. Farm prices, which reached their high point earlier, 
and continued to fall longer and more sharply than other 
commodities, have borne the brunt of the readjustment. 
Farm products are down by 22 per cent from January, and 
by 18.6 per cent from August, 1948. Food prices are down 
only slightly less. Consequently, the farm price support 
programme is in serious trouble and has imposed a heavy 
financial burden on the Treasury. 


The average of all commodities other than farm products 
is down in price by only 5 per cent from the level of August, 
1948, and very slightly more from its own peak reached in 
November, 1948. Even this average conceals wide 
divergencies, for of the eight major groups only building 
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agricultural developments 
in one way or another. 
Crop production in 1949 
was at near-record levels 
and larger marketings of 
livestock added to sup- 
plies of fats. Not only were agricultural supplies increased, 
but the domestic demand for farm products weakened 
in 1949, as a result of changing pattern of consumer 
expenditure that favoured automobiles and other durable 
goods and, to am even greater extent, the purchase of 
services. The decline in the prices of non-ferrous metals 
which occurred after an increase during the summer and 
the drop in prices of woollens and worsteds in the 
second half of 1949 are among the few evidences of 
the effects of lower import prices caused in part by 
devaluation. So far, however, lower import prices have 
made little mark on American domestic prices. Finally, 
those prices which have fallen most are, in general, 
those that had risen most since before the war. The price 
picture, then, is one of selective and incomplete readjust- 
ment. The prices that have declined least are those still 


supported by some abnormal demand, or those of commodi- 
ties whose supply is, or has been, restricted, as steel products 
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were by the strike of last October and November. 

It is noteworthy that demand deposits (adjusted), for 
weekly reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system, reached their peak in January, 1948, at the time 
when the first indications of a downward price movement 
appeared, and have fluctuated in a narrow range since. A 
relationship can be seen between the two, even without 
invoking the pure quantity theory of money. So far, the 
Federal Reserve has done a good job of stabilising the money 
supply. 

Price prospects for the future hinge on the answers to two 
major questions, one chiefly concerning the demand for 
goods, the other the conditions of production. First, will 
the budget overwhelm the Federal Reserve system? 
Assuming there are no crop failures, will government expen- 
ditures sustain demand sufficiently to halt the downward 
course of agricultural prices, with its widespread ramifica- 
tions? Can they, at the same time, prevent declines in the 
prices of those commodities temporarily profiting from war— 
deferred demand or restrictions on production in the past ? 
Since all government expenditures account for but one-sixth 
of the national product, the answer to this question seems 
to be in the affirmative only if the latest crisis in international 
affairs produces an increase in armament outlays comparable 
to those of a full war economy. 


The second question is, will the great power of organised 
labour be used to block any downward readjustment of 
unit labour costs, or perhaps to force such costs upward in 
the long run? This same question, it is interesting to 
observe, was asked for several years after 1918 and, while 
no proof is possible, there seems little reason to believe that 
events will not answer it in the same fashion now that they 
did then. The outlook for better machines, better processes, 
better industrial organisation seems no less promising now 
than it was then, and the reductions in cost they make 
possible have always provided an offset to the pressure for 
higher earnings. 


American Notes 
Britain Marks Time 


The British voters, failing to make a clear choice between 
either of their own large political parties, have at least brought 
comfort to both of the large political parties in the United 
States. Furthermore, the thrashing given to the Communists 
should gladden every truly American heart, while to a country 
as wedded to a two-party system as is the United States, the 
smothering of the Liberals means only that an unnecessary 
political extravagance is being abolished. The British, in 
turning away from the Labour Party, have, according to the 
Republicans, repudiated the socialism which is being imposed 
on the United States by the Democrats. To the Liberal 
Democrats, who spurn the charge of socialism, the British 
have clearly chosen the welfare state which President Truman 
offers to Americans and which both parties advocate in 
Britain. Even Mr Churchill, they add, would seem a 
dangerous radical amongst the Republicans. 


Nevertheless the British voters have brought no comfort 
to official Washington. Leading members of the Administra- 
tion, conscientiously refusing to take sides in public, 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff *’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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undoubtedly argued in private about the right road for 
Britain. But they were agreed that Britain must choose a 
road and follow a strong government along it: from the point 
of view of America and of the world, marking time at the 
cross roads would be disastrous. The US Administration 
already feels that some of the advantage gained in the cold 
war has been lost while waiting for Britain to make up its 
mind. The Anglo-American economic talks, which began 
last September on the British dollar gap, on sterling balances, 
on stockpiling, overseas investment and so on, are said to 
have reached the point where the British Government must 
make unpleasant decisions. Such decisions will be difficult, 
if not impossible, for a Labour Government which dare not 
offend its own left wing. Nor is such a Government, in the 
American view, likely to be able to deal effectively with 
Britain’s economic problems. Further progress towards 
political, military and economic co-operation in Europe has 
been held up, say the Americans, in the absence of a strong 
lead from Britain, a lead which is desirable, probably essential, 
and may now fail to materialise. Finally, there is the pressing 
and difficult search for an American policy in the Far East ; 
British help is badlv wanted here but may not be forthcoming 
from an unstable Government. 


On second thoughts, however, Washington is beginning to 
see that perhaps some good can be made of the British voters’ 
bad job. Progress should at least be possible on inter- 
national political questions, since on these the Conservative 
and Labour Parties are in general agreement. And maybe 
the Labour Party’s lack of a safe majority will make it more 
co-operative than in the past—perhaps, hope some wishful 
thinkers, it may even consent to a coalition government. 
Just because Britain is marking time at home, there is no need 
for America to do so abroad, especially when there is no 
reason to suppose that another British election would give 
any clearer guidance. And by the time it can take place the 
United States will be in the midst of its own Congressional 
campaign. 


% x * 


European Competition 


The British election, since it presumably means the 
end, for the present, of plans for further nationalisation, 
weakens the argument that Marshall dollars are subsidising 
socialism. It is, however, rumoured that the opponents of 
the European Recovery Programme are hoping to under- 
mine the socialist position and ensure a Labour defeat at 
the next election by cutting next year’s funds for the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 

But the main pressure for such cuts will be founded on 
the unsatisfactory state of the American budget and will be 
applied in the appropriations committees. Hearings on 
ECA’s authorisation for the year beginning next July have 
been going on concurrently in the foreign affairs committees 
of both Houses. Mr Hoffman, throwing a bone to the 
economisers, began by announcing that he had managed 
to save $150 million from last year’s appropriations ; he 
therefore needed only $2.95 billion for the coming yea! 
instead of the $3.1 billion allotted to him in the President's 
budget. In his view and in that of the Secretary of State 
and of other ECA officials who have been giving evidence, 
this request is an absolute minimum if Communism is to be 
kept under in Europe and if the cold war is to be won. 


Attention is now being directed not to past efforts but 10 
future promises, and next year there are to be prizes for 
those European countries which keep their word. Mr 
Hoffman, although he understands the difficulties better, is 
as much concerned as is Congress at Europe’s slowness in 
Carrying Out its instructions to “ unify,” or “ integrate” 2s 
the State Department prefers it to be called. About ont- 
fifth of this year’s funds, $600 million, is being set aside 10 
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encourage reductions in trade barriers and increases in cur- 
rency convertibility, chiefly through the proposed European 
payments union. This union is evidently to come into 
existence with or without British approval ; Americans now 
expect that it may be without. 


Not only are Europeans to be rewarded for competing 
with each other, but Americans may eventually be rewarded, 
or at least recompensed, for allowing Europeans to compete 
with them. Mr Acheson and Mr Hoffman both flew, as yet 
hardly visible, trial balloons, which seem to contain govern- 
ment assistance for businesses and workpeople forced to 
make readjustments as the result of increased imports. This 
would in fact mean that after 1952, instead of giving dollars 
to Europe, the United States would permit them to be 
earned and would subsidise Americans instead of foreigners. 
This hope of help to come may do something to answer the 
complaints of industries, such as Senator Lodge’s Massa- 
chussets watchmakers and textile manufacturers, which are 
already suffering from ECA’s attempts to foster imports from 
Europe. But, with unemployment nearing the danger point 
of five million, these complaints are likely this year to cause 
ECA more difficulty than even the cries for help from such 
vociferous producers of surplus commodities as the petro- 
leum companies. 


* x * 


Johnson Under Fire 


The Department of Defence goes to Congress to justify 
next year’s appropriations under a heavy barrage of charges 
—not that it is asking too much, but that it is asking too 
little. In the column written by the Alsop brothers, Mr 
Johnson is accused week in, week out, with a forthrightness 
seldom encountered even in candid America, of uttering 
untruths about the adequacy of the nation’s defences, and of 
securing the budget economies of which he is so boastful 
at the expense of the fighting strength of the Navy and 
Air Force. 


It is charged that Johnsonian economies are responsible, 
not only for reducing the number of ships at sea in every 
category, but for so cutting the aircraft replacement rate 
that even in the Air Force—Mr Johnson’s favourite Service— 
only 10 to 1§ of the present 48 groups will possess modern 
aircraft by 1955. The acquiescence of the Services in this 
“ $13.5 billion disarmament programe ” is laid to an artful 
blend of bullying and favouritism. Mr Symington, the 
Secretary for Air, is always careful to agree with his chief 
that the United States must live within its means, but his 
gloomy insistence that in virtually every arm the Russian war 
machine built since 1945 “ overshadows the combined pro- 
grammes of all the Atlantic Pact nations put together” has 
added fuel to the Alsops’ fire. 


Mr Johnson who, when fresh in office, cheerfully took on 
the Admirals single-handed, has been visibly shaken by this 
new assault. Still clinging to his belief that “the best 
defence is no good if we wreck the economy by too large a 
military budget,” he has authorised the release of certain 
new facts about Service strength—a sure sign that the attack 
has stung. Among these are the doubling of anti-submarine 
funds, the doubling of the number of planes in the B-29 
Superfortress groups, and a request to the President to raise 
the number of Air Force groups from 48 to §0 to allow for 
new B-36 aircraft. In addition, it is argued at the Depart- 
ment of Defence that an “ air group” is an elastic term, and 
that the present 48 groups, in number and power, are much 
closer to the 70 groups recommended by the Air Policy 
Commission in 1948 than would superficially appear. 


No outsider can possibly judge the merits of Mr Johnson’s 
defence, but it is possible to deduce that he has failed to 
make himself universally beloved. The present explosion 
may possibly be an outlet for the Service steam usually 
generated when appropriations are being considered, and 
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now being bottled up by Mr Johnson inside the Department 
of Defence. One highly qualified observer, General Eisen- 
hower, is believed. to have told a Congressional sub- 
committee that absolute security is unobtainable and that 
the budget for 1950-51 provides a reasonable measure of 
defence. President Truman himself, whatever amounts Con- 
gress may vote, shows no signs of allowing the defence 
budget to be blown sky-high to appease the press. 


* * x 
Miners’ Revolt 


The strike against the Chrysler Corporation is over five 
weeks old, but at least the automobile workers’ union is 
genuinely negotiating with the company. The threatened 
strike of railway conductors and trainmen over wages and 
hours has been postponed while an emergency board investi- 
gates the matter, under the special procedure that governs 
railway labour relations. And even the intransigeant 
communications workers have agreed to put off their 
telephone strike for sixty days at the President’s request. But 
neither a Presidential request nor a fact-finding board, 
neither a court injunction against the strike nor a repeated 
order from their leader, Mr John L. Lewis (who thus pro- 
tected himself against contempt of court), can get the 372,000 


soft coal miners back to the pits which they left nearly eight 
weeks ago. 


The United Mine Workers’ union, answering a contempt of 
court citation this week, contended that the men are acting 
as individuals and that the union itself has nothing to do with 
their concerted refusal to work. It is not known as The 
Economist goes to press how Judge Keech will view this 
denial by the union of responsibility for the simultaneous 
action of its members. The UMW paid over $2,000,000 in 
fines in 1946 and 1948, after convictions on similar charges, 
and its reserve funds, said to be about $14 million, could 
quickly be exhausted if it is again found guilty and if the 
miners continue their defiance. Nevertheless, it is widely 
believed that they will do so and that nothing will alter their 
obstinate determination to stay away from work until they 
have a contract. 


The employers and the union are negotiating on a contract, 
or at least sitting round a conference table, in obedience to 
the court injunction. Meanwhile, the miners’ bargaining 
position is rapidly growing stronger, helped by the first really 
cold weather in the east this winter. Industry, having cried 
wolf about the shortage of coal for weeks, is at last being 
noticeably affected. Rationing of coal, economies in lighting 
and other emergency measures have so far protected private 
consumers from hardship, but it is now three weeks since 
coal stocks were officially said to amount to only 16 days’ 
supply. 

President Truman, accused of dangerous delays in invoking 
the Taft-Hartley Act and in citing the union for contempt 
of court, is now being urged to ask Congress for power to 
seize the mines. He is naturally not unwilling to allow the 
Taft-Hartley Act plenty of time in which to prove its 
ineffectiveness as a guardian of the national welfare but, once 
the court proceedings are finished, the Government may move 
to take over the mines. This is perhaps what Mr Lewis has 
been waiting for: he knows from past experience that he is 
more likely to get a generous contract from the Government 
than from the coal owners. 


* * * 


Half an FEPC ? 


The Administration’s Bill to set up a commission to 
fight discrimination against minorities in employment, the 
FEPC Bill, fought its way to the floor of the House last 
week after five years in the detention cell of the Rules 
Committee. But its triumph was short-lived. The Southern 
Democrats pulled out all the parliamentary stops, including 
eight quorum calls, and when that failed to halt consideration 
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of the Bill, they were joined by enough Republicans to shelve 
it in favour of a Bill creating a commission stripped of 
enforcement powers. Under the Administration’s plan, the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission might appeal to 
the federal courts to impose fines or gaol sentences on 
violators. The Commission now proposed would only be 
able to secure fines for those employers who refused to 
assist it in establishing the facts. It would have to rely on 
persuasion and publicity to establish equality on the job 
for minorities—which means, in most cases, the Negro. 


In the North, the substitute Bill is being attacked as a 
toothless sham. On the other hand, many progressive 
Southerners, who must practise their creed as well as preach 
it, have always held that federal compulsion would arouse 
such resentment in the South that it would set back any 
hopes of securing a Fair Deal for the Negro below the 
Mason-Dixon line. Of the ten States that have passed laws 
against discrimination in employment since the wartime 
federal Act expired in 1945, eight have authorised compul- 
sion, while two have not. In practice, however, compulsion 
has been little used ; it has remained the “ club in the closet ” 
that Mr Truman said he sought. But none of these ten 
States, nor any of the 14 others considering the adoption of 
a fair employment law, is in the South. There the Federal 
Commission, which is directed to co-operate with State and 
local agencies, will be dependent on the efforts of its own 
five Commissioners and their staffs. 


The Southern Congressmen who voted for the substitute 
Bill did so, moreover, not because they believed in a federal 
campaign of education and persuasion, but merely as a 
means of killing the Administration’s measure. On the final 
vote, they lined up almost solidly against even a toothless 
FEPC, in the odd company of those ardent supporters of 
compulsion who felt that a commission without compulsive 
powers was worse than useless. 


Among the supporters of FEPC who voted for the watered- 
down Hill was Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., who argued that 
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this was the only hope of keeping the Bill afloat ang 
ultimately strengthening it. But from the Senate, soon to 
debate the Administration’s original Bill, comes the warning 
that FEPC, with or without enforcement powers, will haye 
to run the gauntlet of a Southern filibuster. It is highly 
unlikely that 64 votes can be found to shut off debate on 
this question. Even if Mr Truman has come to believe that 
compromise is desirable, which is far from certain, the South 
can probably be relied on to keep the issue alive for the 
autumn elections. 


Shorter Notes 


The United States has authorised the Japanese govern- 
ment to set up trade missions in New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. This action has been taken 
unilaterally because the Russians prevented the Far Eastern 
Commission from extending a general invitation for similar 
missions to other countries. For the Japanese, it was the first 
step along the road to regaining diplomatic recognition 
abroad. They have now also been permitted by the occupa- 
tion authorities to take part in international “ technical” 
conferences. 

* 


Fear of Communism and fear of infantile paralysis are 
both strong influences in the United States, which Congress 
has just recognised by granting special privileges to two 
famous enemies of these scourges. Immigration requirements 
for Mr Viktor Kravchenko, once a Soviet official and the 
author of “I Chose Freedom,” have been waived, because 
without this special legislation his deportation would have 
been legally necessary. And Sister Elizabeth Kenny, the 
Australian nurse who has developed a particular type of 
treatment for infantile paralysis, has been given unlimited 
and unprecedented privileges for entering the country as a 
temporary visitor, without passport or immigration papers. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Limits of Canadian Power 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


HEN Mr Pearson, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, flew round the world early this year with a 

small party of officials, his trip symbolised Canada’s new 
concern about Asian and Pacific affairs. By contrast with the 
United States, Canada has never doubted that it belonged in 
the North Atlantic community. If the North Atlantic Pact 
‘was a historic new departure in United States policy, for 
Canada it was a step, however big, in a familiar and easy 
direction. The United States, on the other hand, has always 
been much more aware of the Pacific. Although Canada, 
like the United States, fronts both oceans and although the 
port of Vancouver has always traded with the Orient, 
Canadians have never felt close concern with Pacific 
problems. In the late war their efforts were almost entirely 
{not quite, because of Alaska and the Aleutians) concen- 
trated in Europe. The plans which were being made in 
the summer of 1945 to turn Canadian forces against the 
Japanese did not amount to anything very great. Canadians 
for the most part did not feel the Pacific war to be their 
affair in the same way that they knew the European war to be. 


Mr Pearson’s round-the-world trip resulted from the 
Colombo Conference, and there can now be no doubt about 


Ottawa’s new interest in the east. There is, moreover, 
nothing lighthearted about this new concern. It would be 
nearer the mark to say that Ottawa is somewhat dismayed 
at the great new field with which it feels bound to concern 
itself. It has neither the knowledge nor the resources te 
get involved too far, and the government must beware lest 
its commitments outrun its resources. The new feeling ot 
responsibility coincides with an increasing consciousness 0! 
very limited power. 

The formulation of definite policies within this difficult 
framework has still to be undertaken by the Cabinet. What- 
ever they may be in detail, they will, as always, take into 
account the two major factors in Canadian external relations 
—membership in the Commonwealth and close ties with the 
United States. Ottawa appreciates, perhaps more than 
Washington, the importance of the Commonwealth as the 
most intimate remaining link between east and west. There 
has probably been no time when the Canadian government 
was more aware of the value of the Commonwealth, para 
doxical as that may be when Canada is in so many respects 
the odd man out as the only “ dollar” member. At Common- 
wealth financial and economic talks, as at Colombo, there 
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must be times when Canada finds itself expressing the sort 
of views which the United States would express if it were 
there. This may not always endear Canada to its fellow- 
members, but it is a unique position which might prove 
very useful. 

The inevitable tensions of the Canadian role would be 
greatly eased if the United States were fully alive to the 
value of the Commonwealth initiative in Asian affairs. Com- 
menting on this initiative on his return, Mr Pearson said 
he thought it would be “very welcome” in Washington. 
But whether he spoke from knowledge or hope only time 
will show. Certainly the Canadian government does not 
exaggerate the measure of help which the Commonwealth 
countries can give by themselves to the development of Asia. 
The United States is the only country with resources any- 
thing like adequate for the task, and the impression here 
is that it is not likely to move soon in this matter. If 
anything is to be done in the meanwhile it is to prepare the 


ground and provide a framework into which American help 
could fit. 


Scapegoat for America 


In considering possible sources of help the Canadian 
government has to make clear, however embarrassing it 
may be, that not much is to be expected of it. And this has 
to be done in two directions. The Asian countries have 
already been warned pretty broadly that Canada is already 
too far extended in other directions to have much left to 
offer. On the other hand, the United States has also to be 
shown that Canada is not shirking the task. The difficulty 
which Canada always faces in relation to the United States 
is that although it is beyond its power to give a positive 
lead, it can very easily give a negative one. One can hardly 
imagine the United States Congress rushing to follow a 
Canadian example simply because Canada had shown the 
way; but one can easily imagine it using the example of 
Canadian abstention to acquit it of doing anything. In many 
fields Canada feels it necessary to be above reproach, scarcely 
even hoping that the United States will do the same but 
knowing that any reproach which it was possible to bring 
against Canada could be used as justification for US back- 
slidings. 

This was probably the sort of situation Mr St. Laurent, 
the Prime Minister, had in mind when he reminded a New 
York audience recently that the difference in “ developed 
wealth ” between Canada and the United States is even 
greater than the numerical difference between 13} million 
Canadians and 150 million Americans. Canada covers a 
larger area than the United States and has to use a much 
larger proportion of its national wealth to maintain essential 
domestic services like railways and roads and telephones and 
airlines. Canada, again, is relatively undeveloped. Its new 
natural resources demand a heavy capital outlay from the 
fruits of each year’s production. Its heavy dependence on 
foreign trade makes it far more vulnerable than the United 
States. 


Limited Resources for Foreign Policy 


“The cold war.’ Mr St. Laurent added, is not so much 
a competition in piling up armaments as in the “ develop- 
ment of military potential” ; and that potential depends on 
economic strength. Mr St. Laurent applied this thesis to 
Europe, saying that “the restoration of genuine economic 
security to the European partners in the North Atlantic 
alliance is one of the most effective means of achieving 
military security,” but he was undoubtedly thinking also of 
Canada. This government’s primary task, it evidently 
believes, is to keep the Canadian economy in the best possible 
health. This is not a time when Canada can afford over- 
expensive foreign commitments. 

It is true that 1949 improved the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves by $119 million which, added to an 
improvement in 1948 of $496 million, brought them up to 
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the relatively satisfactory level of $1,117 million. It is true 
that 1949 showed a favourable balar ce on merchandise trade 
of $262 million and that exports to the United States reached 
a new all-time high. There is enough reason to be optimistic 
about the coming year, but the margin is not large enough 
nor the outlook sure enough to permit much running of 
risks. A closer look at the trade figures shows a smaller 
balance than in 1948. Exports to the United States were 
up, but only from $1,522 million to $1,524 million. Exports 
to the sterling area, which must now be regarded as highly 
precarious, were up from $979 million to $1,012 million. It 
is estimated by the Bank of Canada that the price factor in 
both imports and exports was 3 per cent higher than in 1948. 
The physical volume of exports was down about 3 per cent, 
while the physical volume of imports was about the same. 
But the increase (by value) in imports: was $150 million from 
the United States. Imports from the sterling area were up 
only from $494 million to $495 million. The trading deficit 
of the sterling area, that is to say, was increased from 
$485 million to $517 million. 


The budgetary position, like the external trade position, 
is healthy still but no longer booming. Last year’s substan- 
tial tax reductions gave a considerable fillip to the domestic 
economy, and consumer spending was higher than in 1948. 
But that is a stimulant which cannot be repeated. This 
year’s budget surplus will not be large and there will have 
to be strict government economy if next year’s budget is to 
be balanced, as it is expected to be. In the government 
view it would be a very poor contribution to the common 
cause to overtax the economy by trying to do too much. 
The military budget, which this year amounted to $383 
million or 17 per cent of the total expenditure, will not be 
increased much—if at all ; but the armed forces are finding 
it very difficult to live within it. As soldiers, sailors and 
airmen do all over the world, they see so much to be done 
and are able to do so little of it. They would like to buy 
new armaments in the United States, but they are not 
allowed to add more than the barest necessary minimum to 
the dollar drain. Nor will they be allowed to until a change 
of US policy enables Canada to earn “ defence dollars ” by 
making arms here for the United States. The hand of the 
Finance Department lies heavily on them. 


It must lie just as heavily on the Department of External 
Affairs. However vividly the problems of Asia are now 
brought home to Mr Pearson, and however fully his 
colleagues accept the urgency of the need, the Cabinet is 
likely to insist that any new commitments must be strictly 
confined to the country’s capabilities ; and they are not at 
present in a mood to over-estimate those capabilities. 


Fears of a “Little "Un ” 


The post-war years have brought to most Canadians a 
sense of achievement and an even greater sense of the possi- 
bilities ahead. It is easy to stir up criticism of the govern- 
ment for not playing a large enough role in world affairs, 
more difficult to find warning voices. Nearly everyone out- 
side the province of Quebec, and a surprisingly large number 
of people within it, are proud of the part this country 
played in bringing the North Atlantic alliance into being. 
No one in government circles regrets it. But there is some 
feeling that just as valuable results could have been gained 
behind the scenes without making quite such a noise about 
it. Now that the pact is completed and the resources of all 
its members are under review, Ottawa is becoming painfully 
aware that this is after all a country of only 133 million 
people, relatively undeveloped and highly vulnerable to 
world economic conditions. Perhaps, it is felt, Canada 
shouted rather loud for “a little ’un.” The current mood 
favours keping quiet for a while. 


This obviously is not the mood in which to embark on 
great new schemes in the east. But the grim needs of Asia 
are too clear to be denied. The compromise between what 
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is unquestionably needed and what Canada can provide is 
bound to be a painful one. It may now be the diplomats’ 
turn to share the familiar experience of the soldiers and think 
longingly of all the things they could do if only the parsi- 
monious guardian of the public treasury would give them 
the money. 


Soviet Trade With the 
West—Il 


URING the last two years the Russians have devoted 
D increasing attention to the development of their trade 
with western Europe in order to fill their urgent requirements 
for industrial goods. But in many of these countries they 
seem to have experienced the same difficulties in placing 
their orders as they have in Britain. One of the chief 
difficulties is that the Russians insist on guaranteed delivery 
dates which western governments, not possessing dictatorial 
powers over their manufacturers, are not able to give. 
Moreover Russian requirements are often excessive. Soviet 
Swedish trade has assumed much more modest proportions 
than was envisaged in the five-year trade agreement signed 
in October, 1946. This included arrangements for an annual 
exchange of goods to the value of Kr. 100 million each way, 
and a §-year Swedish credit of Kr. 1,000 million to be spent 
by the Russians on machinery and equipment. In 1947 
Soviet exports under the agreement were worth Kr. 53 
million, and Swedish (which included steel products, 
machinery and instruments) to only Kr. 29 million. The 
Russian demand that Sweden should pay the difference in 
hard currency came as both a surprise and a blow to the 
Swedes. A more modest goal of an exchange of goods 
valued at Kr. 30 million each way was set for 1948. In fact 
Swedish exports under the trade agreement amounted to 
about Kr. 25 million and its imports to about Kr. 43,700,000. 
During 1949 both sides aimed at an exchange worth Kr. 45 
million each way. The credit agreement has not compensated 
for the small amount of bilateral trade. The Swedish 
Minister of Commerce stated in February, 1948, that 
Swedish-Soviet trade had reached a much smaller volume 
than was envisaged in 1946, largely because Russia had 
refused to accept the prices which Sweden could obtain in 
other foreign markets. Swedish industries did, in fact, 
originally offer deliveries almost to the limit of the Kr. 1,000 
million credit, but it was reported last November that Soviet 
orders only amounted to about Kr. 398 million. As Swedish 
industry is said to be fully booked for the next two years it 
does not look as if the Russians will be able to make much 
use of the rest of their credit. It is also true that the 
development of the Marshall plan has made Sweden much 
more anxious to develop its trade with western Europe than 
it was in 1946. Many Swedes then believed that a great 
depression was imminent in the west and that Sweden must 
therefore protect itself by increased trade with the “boom 
and bust proof” Soviet Union. 


Search for Industrial Equipment 


Early in 1948 a one-year trade agreement was signed 
between U.S.S.R. and the Belgium-Luxemburg economic 
union which provided for a considerable increase in trade 
exchanges. But Soviet orders for Belgian machinery and 
equipment have not been nearly as heavy as was expected, 
largely, it is believed, because of the distant delivery dates 
given by the Belgian manufacturers ; and the Belgians have 
been unable or unwilling to provide the raw materials 
wanted by the Russians. Although Soviet grain exports 
to Belgium fell from about 1,200 million Belgian francs in 
the first half of 1948, to about 400 million francs in the first 
half of 1949, the Russians still had quite a large favourable 
balance of several hundred million Belgian francs at the 
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end of the year. A Belgian trade mission which went to 
Moscow last September returned home three months later 
without having succeeded in concluding a new agreement. 
A French trade mission which went to Moscow last summer 
has also failed so far to produce any results. French trade 
with Russia has been at a very low ebb since the war. The 
trade talks which were started in 1947 were broken off by 
the Russians. But it was on Russian initiative that the present 
talks were begun ; they are believed to be anxious to obtain 
machinery, especially electrical machinery, from the French, 


Under the Soviet-Swiss trade agreement signed in March, 
1948, Switzerland undertook the immediate delivery of 4 
wide variety of goods, including machines and machine tools, 
in return for Soviet grain, timber, chemicals and petrol, as 
well as the delivery over a longer period of about 80 million 
francs worth of heavy machinery and industrial equipment. 
But here again the trade exchanges have not come up to 
expectations. A year after the signature of the agreement 
Swiss imports from Russia amounted to only 40 million 
francs (instead of the scheduled 120 million) and its exports 
to 50 million. Under the trade and reparations agreement 
painfully concluded between USSR and Italy in December, 
1948, the Russians agreed to supply most of the raw materials 
to enable Italy to manufacture for them over a period of three 
years 60,000 million lire worth of specialised equipment 
including electric locomotives and turbines. This was in 
addition to normal trade exchanges which were to amount 
annually to 30 million lire each way. 


Wheat for Whale Oil 


In the series of bilateral barter agreements concluded by 
the Russians during the last two years the strongest bargain- 
ing counter in the hands of the Soviet negotiators has been 
their grain. Before the war Russian grain exports were 
strictly limited by inadequate transport and port facilities. 
This situation has now been completely remedied. During 
1948 Russia undertook to export more than 3,000,000 metric 
tons of grain, over half of which was destined for western 
Europe, Egypt and India. Large grain exports are not due 
to an existing surplus but due to the fact that in the 
estimation of Moscow the needs of the Soviet consumer 
come a long way behind the requirements of economic 
planning or the exigencies of politics. It is known, for 
instance, that the Russians are most anxious to obtain 
Norwegian minerals and whale oil. In 1948 they agreed to 
send Norway 190,000 tons of grain (of which 170,000 metric 
tons was wheat) in return for whale oil, herrings and 
minerals. In December, 1948, in spite of their aversion 
to long-term agreements with western countries, the Russians 
signed a three year trade agreement with the Norwegians 
under which the trade exchanges during 1949 were to be on 
the same lines as during the previous year. (The wish to 
keep the Norwegians out of the North Atlantic Treaty may 
also have encouraged the Russians to make this agreement.) 
This year it is believed that the Norwegian trade delegation, 
which has been arranging trade exchanges for 1950, was 
among the first of the many similar delegations in Moscow 
to conclude its business because of the Russian anxicty ‘0 
obtain whale oil. It is also believed that the Soviet Union 
has been dangling the bait of cheap wheat before the 
Spaniards in order to obtain uranium, wolfram and other ores. 


The Russians have also made use of their grain to develop 
their commercial relations in the Middle and Far East. 
Between July, 1948, and April, 1949, three barter agreements 
were signed between USSR and India in which Russian grai0 
was exchanged for Indian tea and castor oil. Trade 
between the two countries had hitherto been negligible. 
Negotiations for a regular agreement were started last August, 
but have not so far been successful. (The Soviet trade mission 
which has been in Karachi since last July seems to be in 4 
similar state of deadlock—the scope for an agreement is indeed 
limited). In Egypt the Russians have shown great eagerness 
to barter their grain for Egyptian cotton. the agree- 
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ment to exchange grain for cotton of March, 1948, nothing 
further was signed until last May, although in the meantime 
the Russians had been offering not only grain but timber, 
tobacco and petrol in exchange for cotton. The reluctance 
of the Egyptians and the eagerness of the Russians were both 
explained when it became known that the Russians were not 
only sending their Egyptian cotton to Czechoslovakia but 
were also selling it in European markets for dollars and other 
hard currencies. The Egyptians naturally objected and in 
the agreement signed last May the Russians had to undertake 
not to sell their Egyptian cotton to the countries outside 
their economic system, With such varied uses for their grain 
it is hardly surprising that the Russians walked out of the 
Washington wheat talks rather than accept an export quota 
of only 1,360,000 metric tons. 


(Concluded.) 


Abolition of Zemindari 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA] 


INDIA is creating a property-owning democracy. If Com- 
munism is to be avoided in the Indian countryside, the 
peasant must be given a stake in the land. So today in 
the half of India where he has traditionally been a tenant, 
he is being turned into an owner by the abolition of his 
landlord—the Zemindar. 


The Zemindari system was essentially a gigantic British 
misunderstanding. The prevailing system in India was that 
a man owned the soil he tilled, subject to his paying land 
revenue to the state. The peasant was often exploited—in 
bad times the revenue might rise to half the crop—but he 
was rarely dispossessed and never foreclosed ; and when 
oppression became unbearable he could migrate to the waste 
land of a less rapacious master. In the anarchy of the ; 
century the system collapsed. Favourites and army 
commanders were given, or usurped, the land revenue of 
great areas. Tribal chieftains and the scions of ancient rulers 
reasserted their authority. Large tracts passed from direct 
administration by royal servants to the grinding rule of tax- 
farmers. 


In Bombay and the Tamil Nad of Madras the British 
Government, on the whole, insisted on basing its rule on the 
peasant. But in the Ganges Valley and the Telugu area of 
Madras the romantic belief of men like Cornwalkis and 
Canning in the merits of a squirearchy as leaders and 
improvers of the land led them to accept a heterogeneous 
miscellany of ex-rulers, ex-tax-farmers and ex-bandits and 
to turn them into landlords in the full English sense. 


Failure of British Administration 


But institutions are not so easily grafted, and over 150 
years the most creditable products of Zemindari have been 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet, Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime 
Minister, and the Maharaj Kumar of Vizianagram, the 
cricketer ; no Cokes of Holkham and no Cecils have emerged, 
and the majority have been as vicious as Thackeray’s Lord 
Steyne, as idle as Jane Austen’s Mr Bennett, and as drunken 
as a Surtees Squire. Their exploitation of the countryside 
was such that one English finance member used to say that 
what he had seen as a young officer in Bihar—a large 
Zemindari area—was enough to justify anyone in becoming 
a revolutionary. In some Zemindaris no tenant’s daughter 
was safe ; in most evictions, rack-renting and corruption of 
agents was the rule. 


This oppression was partly the result of a British failure 
to act upon their original ideas. In Bengal and Oudh, for 
example, the tenant was supposed to get the same security of 
tenure and rent against the landlord as government had given 
the landlord against itself. But nothing was done. The 
first effective tenancy act was passed (in Bengal) in 1885 
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and in the United Provinces really effective protective 
measures were adopted only just before the war, by the first 
Congress Government. The result was that although the land 
revenue was supposed to be 90 per cent of the Zemindar’s 
recoveries, in fact sometimes the rent was raised until it 


was several times the revenue, while evictions ren into 
thousands every year. 


Ancestral Memories of Ownership 


Every Zemindari area has, therefore, understandably. 
become a focus of social tension. The peasant had ancestral 
memories of ownership, and enough sense to realise that 
the pressure on the land enabled his landlord to squeeze him 
in a way which neutralised any new law in his favour. The 
Congress, therefore, made abolition of Zemindari a major 
battle cry of its 1946 election campaign, and now it is slow:y 
fulfilling its promises. Acts have been passed in Madras and 
Assam and are well on the way to the Statute Book in Bihar, 
the United Provinces, Orissa and the Central Provinces. In 
the ex-states action has been taken only in Hyderabad, but 
when the States Unions settle down, the example will no 
doubt be followed—feudal jurisdiction has already been 
abolished. In West Bengal no proposal has matured to the 
stage of legislation, but it is understood that there is some 
proposal for the buying out of all interests in land, the 
cultivator’s included, and the creation of village co-operative 
farms. 

The technique is similar everywhere. First, government 
issues a notification vesting the Zemindar’s estate in the 
Republic. Then the estate is, generally, settled on the 
actual cultivator, who is recognised as owner, subject to 
paying the land revenue. Intermediaries are bought out 
simultaneously with the landlord, but they and he are allowed 
to keep their houses and any land they cultivate themselves. 
In Assam this is subject to a 130 acre limit. Compensation 
is then assessed by special officers according to elaborate 
rules which include a provision for appeal to a Tribunal with 
a High Court judge on it. Compensation can be in cash— 
the UP Government is raising a fund from the tenants, 
which has already reached {15 million, but the poor 
financial condition of most provinces will compel them to 
pay in 25 per cent non-negotiable bonds. In Madras com- 
pensation will be a multiple of 1/3 the land revenue fixed 
at the time of transfer, elsewhere it will be a multiple of the 
Zemindar’s net rents. The net rent is calculated by deduct- 
ing from the gross receipts, income tax, agricultural income 
tax, and assumed percentages for costs of collection and 
works for the tenants’ benefit. These percentages will vary 
from 9 per cent on estates under Rs. 2,000, to 32} per cent 
on those over Rs. 20,000. 


Calculation of Compensation 


The same discrimination is shown in the calculation of 
compensation multiples. Congress is aware of the extent 
to which these rents are the sole support of multitudes of 
widows, orphans, charities and the aged and it does not want 
to alienate the many thousand voters whose fractional shares 
now add only a few pounds a year to their incomes. Charities 
will receive the same income as an annuity as they got from 
rents ; the man with under Rs. 500 per year will get 20 times 
his net rent, the man with Rs. §-10,000 will get 10 times, 
and the man with over Rs. 1 lakh (Rs. 3 lakhs in Assam) will 
get only 3 times. Only in the special case of mineral 
royalties is compensation to be fixed by negotiation or 
arbitration. The average compensation works out at 10 times 
the net rent in the UP, 12 times in Hyderabad ; and the 
Zemindar will have everywhere to pay full income tax on 
his new income while his rents used mostly to be income tax 
free. The least justified of India’s grosser inequalities will 
thus disappear, and with it a great source of police and 
services’ corruption. 


The Zemindar has not put up a serious fight, he has only 
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tried to temporise by using the law and governmental over- 
work. The Zemindar is doomed and he knows it, no party 
which upheld him could win an election, and he would 
rather be poorly compensated under the Congress than 
expropriated under the Socialists or liquidated under the 
Communists. 


Within Congress abolition of Zemindari satisfies all those 
who believe in the return of ancestral methods of land tenure, 
all those who have not forgiven the Zemindar his support 
of the British and all those far sighted enough to see that 
only by creating a land owning peasantry can the Ganges 
Valley and the Madras Delta become socially stable like 
the peasant areas of Maharashtra. The cost of these varied 
satisfactions is relatively not great ; £12 million in Madras, 
£125 million in the UP. 


The abolition of Zemindari is however only one aspect of 
a wider and more comprehensive programme of which other 
notable features are tenancy and moneylender legislation. 
Moneylenders have to be licensed and are restricted to 6 per 
cent interest ; old debts have been widely conciliated. The 
tenant is given security of tenure and a rent reduction to a 
maximum of one-third the crop. Some provinces are even 
restricting the maximum amount of land which may be held 
by any individual. India has realised that only a solvent 
and property owning countryside can avoid the widespread 
frustration which benefits no one but Russia. 


Moscow Models for the 
Polish Press 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


In the process of the bolshevisation of Polish life—the army, 
political structure, industry and education—that of the 
Polish press has been most radical and complete. Polish 
newspapers and periodicals today resemble to a startling 
degree in format and content those of Soviet Russia. Polish 
Communist party organs, particularly the Trybuna Ludu, 
are on certain days nothing more or less than replicas 
of Pravda in the Polish language. 


The most noticeable change in the Polish press took place 
after the first Cominform meeting in Warsaw in the summer 
of 1947. Almost overnight the main newspapers began 
printing on front pages a far greater proportion of news 
from Moscow than other capitals. Like most Continental 
newspapers, the Warsaw dailies were in the habit of giving 
foreign news on their front pages and hitherto items datelined 
London, New York and Paris, had far outweighed those from 
Moscow ; for every article from Moscow, there were three 
or four from the western capitals. 


Simultaneously with the switch-over to Moscow as the 
main source of foreign news, the Polish press began to give 
more and more space to events in the Soviet Union generally, 
to publish articles—mostly supplied by Russian propaganda 
agencies—about the development of Soviet industry, the 
progress on Soviet collective farms, state co-operative shc~5 
and soon. The completion of a new bridge in Chelyabinsk, 
for instance, was given more space than the opening of a new 
dock in Gdynia. This change, coincidental with a complete 
purge of the Polish news-agency service (PAP) in Moscow, 
inevitably resulted in the rapid exclusion of the long reports 
from western Europe which had always been a traditional 
and characteristic feature of the Polish press. More than 
that, there was a marked diminution of even Polish domestic 
news. 


The bolshevisation of the Polish press was greatly facilitated 
the next year by the fusion of the Communist and Socialist 
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parties and the merger of their dailies, the Robotnik ang 
Glos Ludu, into the single Trybuna Ludu as the chief 
Warsaw newspaper. As in Pravda, a speech by Vyshinsky 
would be the leading story of the edition, and, needless to 
say, a statement by Stalin or the Soviet Politburo would 
carry all the headlines reg~rdless of events at home. Similar 
amalgamations took place elsewhere, the Communist papers 
and periodicals invariably swallowing the Socialist. There 
was also a vetting and sifting out of editors, reporters, corre- 
spondents and even clerical staff, so that only those who could 
be trusted implicitly and unquestioningly to follow the party 
line were left. In London, even as in Moscow, the Polish 
news agency changed its personnel. 


Control of Newsprint 


The government owns all the paper mills and through a 
special department rigidly controls the allocation of news- 
print. Needless to say, therefore, that other so-called party 
organs which are still allowed to exist, such as the Gazet: 
Ludowa, one-time Mikolajczyk paper, now run by the 
Government Peasant Party, or the Kurjer Godzienny of the 
Polish Democratic Party, made no difficulties for themselves 
by refusing to fall into line. 

In this connection, singularly enough, the Bierut regime 
clashed with the dominating Communist press personality in 
Poland, Mr Borejsza, head of Czytelnik, the largest printing 
and publishing organisation in eastern Europe. Its daily 
Zycie Warszawa, is the most popular in the country. At the 
height of his power, Borejsza is said to have declared that 
next to the head of the Security Police he was the most 
influential person in Poland. He always travelled extensively 
in Europe and even in the United States, and, report has it, 
he objected to being made to stay at home and take his news 
from Moscow. But, as in other things, Moscow won, 
Czytelnik was thoroughly reorganised and Borejsza is by 
no means the second man in Poland today. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Soviet press 
since the middle twenties has been the almost complete 
elimination of news of “ human interest.” A reader of the 
Pravda or Izvestia, if he had never been to Russia, might 
think that murder, except political, does not exist in the 
Soviet Union, neither does love, jealousy, or infidelity. People 
do not steal, there are no train crashes and very few floods 
Judged from the Polish press, Poland today is the same kind 
of blessed country. Even motor car accidents have ceased 
to occur since the newspapers adopted the Soviet system 
of publishing nothing except reports of undisturbed efforts 
of a virtuous “ peace loving nation,” bent on building its 
Socialist State. 


“ Revolutionary Realism ” 


As with the dailies so with the periodicals all emphasis is 
laid on ideological bolshevisation of the reader. Most of the 
columns in Polish literary papers like the Kuznica are devoted 
mainly to explaining the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint and to 
warning the writer, artist, painter and critic to seek inspir?- 
tion not in the past, but in present-day revolutionary realism, 
a warning which Russian writers have long learned to ©- ' 
and Polish writers must obey now. Another strange but 
characteristic feature, transplanted from the Russian press 
to the Polish, is to start off an article with a quotation from 
some leading Communist, safest of all a member of the Polit- 
bureau. Literary Polish periodicals start off with some 
remarkable quotation from Bierut or Cyrankiewicz’s speeches 
and the last issue of the Polish periodical on economic affairs 
devotes a three and a half page opening to Joseph Stalin, 
whose teachings about “ industrialisation” and economic 
problems generally were like the “stars showing the way 
towards victory, towards Socialism and Communism.” 
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Water Sterilisation 


The first systematic sterilisation of a public water 
supply was carried out in 1905 by Sir Alexander 
Houston. To check a typhoid epidemic which 
threatened the city of Lincoln, he treated the 
water with a sodium hypochlorite solution called 
‘Chloros’, manufactured by the United Alkali 
Company which later became part of I.C.l. The 
success of his revolutionary experiment so 


impressed the world that within a few years the 


| 
treatment was widely adopted, and today practically 
all public water supplies are sterilised with chlorine. 
The various methods based on chlorine or its 
‘derivatives, such as ‘Chloros’ or bleaching 
powder, have provided considerable extra security 
against the risks of water-borne infection and they | 
have enabled many supplies to be used which 
would not otherwise have reached the necessary | 
standard of purity. In swimming-pools, a small | 
amount of chlorine used in conjunction with | 
filtration and aeration ensures a clean, attractive | 
and safe water. | 
Pure water supplies tend to be taken for granted, 
yet their provision is an outstanding achievement | 
and one of the greatest contributions of the | 
chemical industry towards the maintenance of | 


public health. 
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EXPORTS 


of steel 
and steel goods 


1947 
£518,000,000 


1948 
£719,000,000 





Wy 1949 
A. \£843,000,000 


Another record 
to make you think 


This remarkable increase year after year 


shows how much the export drive owes to an 
efficient steel industry. 

Already the quantity of vehicles, machinery 
and other steel goods exported is more than 
double pre-war, earning nearly half the nation’s 
income from overseas trade. 

The great efforts of our exporting industries 
are backed by the record output and low price 
of British steel. 
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Economic Policy Now 


HE old Government left a whole range of economic, 

industrial, and financial problems in abeyance ; a 
sew Government returns with neither the strength, nor 
serhaps the conviction, which it would need to work out 
solutions for these manifold issues. It is generally 
accepted that the first task of the new administration is 
‘0 produce a budget ; but few would attempt to define, 
in advance of the King’s Speech, the other tasks which 
it proposes to set itself. It should be safe to assume 
that further nationalisation is ruled out in this Parlia- 
ment. It may also be safe to assume that the Stee! Act 
need not become an immediate issue, since although 
it is on the Statute Book, the first step towards imple- 
menting it cannot be taken before October. 


A Government which “ planned” by using an over- 
whelming majority in Parliament to secure its economic 
legislation, and by adapting wartime controls to postwar 
purposes, must expect, now that it is robbed of its 
majority, to come under critical fire if it persists in 
controls beyond the period of scarcity into a period of 
relative sufficiency. The school which was arguing, 
immediately before the election for “ more and better 
planning” (which in practice would have meant more, 
and less effective, controls) has lost face. Their arguments 
made logic of a kind, though they made no attempt to 
reconcile the issues of inflation, overfull employment and 
personal freedom. Equally, the notion of “ democratic 
planning ” which has informed a succession of “‘ Economic 
Surveys” now becomes utterly meaningless—which is 
to say, more empty than a year ago when the Govern- 
ment could have used its power, if it had wished, to 
make positive plans instead of leaving economic affairs 
to drift. Thirdly, the Government has the option, if it 
wishes to take it, of making at least an approach towards 
2 “liberal” economic policy—a policy, that is, which 
would allow prices to move instead of sitting on them 
until they explode, and a policy which, by using the 
instruments of the budget and monetary policy, would 
induce a sufficient flexibility in the economy to shift 
abour and resources where they are most needed and to 
ect a material reduction of British industrial costs. That 
may be asking too much of a Labour Government which 
‘ives in fear of its own left wing. 

, For these different reasons, the new Government is 
ukely to be least effective in economic policy. Industry 
and the City will not complain that its teeth have 
oeen drawn, but that is only a negative virtue. There 
_ be no compulsory dividend limitation, no stiffening 
ot death duties such as the Chancellor appeared to 
‘Sreaten during the campaign, no development councils 
with “teeth” in them. But, equally, positive steps 
“csigned to let the price mechanism do some of the work 
ot the controls are also unlikely. If it was possible for 
‘he Chancellor of the Exchequer to argue a month or two 
ago that not a penny could be pared off Government 
‘xpenditure, what will induce him to try to discover cuts 
me ; The possibility of further inflation during the 
be (lew months ranks very high indeed, for he would 
a bold man who would now claim that the policy of 


stabilising wages can be preserved, or that the Govern- 
ment Is strong enough to fight for it now that its parallel 
policy of price stabilisation is rapidly crumbling. Indul- 
gence at home is likely to be coupled with a defensive 
attitude towards the policies of economic expansionism 
in Europe which seemed, before the election, to be 
slowly taking root. And there will hang portentously 
over the whole scene the sign of the dollar and the 
potential threat of a new balance of payments crisis. 

There is just a chance that the King’s Speech may 
reveal that the Government’s economic programme will 
be more realistically attuned to the needs of the times. 
But until there is proof to the contrary, the best assump- 
tion that industry, finance and trade can make is that the 
Government, lacking real power, will make no effort to 
forge a real policy. Yet the work that needs to be done, 
and quickly, is prodigious. On the domestic front, there 
are the relations of Government with both labour and 
industry, conveniently shelved since the early winter, but 
now demanding decision. The budget and home finance 
would tax the skill of a Chancellor who was fortified with 
a large majority ; Sir Stafford Cripps’s predicament, with 
another election perhaps not far distant, will not be 
enviable. He and the new Minister for Economic Affairs 
will have to take early decisions on the role of Britain 
in the European economy, watching with an ever open 
eye the behaviour of the pound in foreign markets. 
They will also watch the flowing tide of higher prices, 
powerless as Canute. 


A “NO CHANGE” BUDGET ? 


THE first real test of the Government’s inclination 
to tread warily will be the budget. The piloting of the 
budget next month is not only the main duty of this 
uneasily poised Government ; it is also the one which 
will present the greatest number of pitfalls unless the pro- 
posals are studiously noncontroversial. This must mean 
that it cannot include any new experiments in doctrin- 
aire Socialist finance. In particular, the threats uttered 
during the election campaign by Mr Douglas Jay—and 
even by the Chancellor himself—about intensifying the 
wealth-equalisation policy by means of still stiffer taxa- 
tion of capital can now be dismissed. On the other 
hand, if the risk of tax increases can now be ruled out, 
there is equally no possibility of any substantial tax 
reductions, because any large relief would also require 
large retrenchment. The Opposition might conceivably 
argue that maintenance of expenditure at its present 
exaggerated level is in itself a manifestation of contro- 
versial Socialist finance ; but it is clear that a Labour 
Government which must not only eschew nationalisa- 
tion but has also lost the chance to make political 
budgeting a means of strengthening the hand of the 
TUC in its effort to maintain the wage-freeze, dare not 
add yet another affront to its own left wing. The 
Opposition, for its part, will not be able to press its 
demand for retrenchment very far, unless it wishes to 
precipitate an immediate election. Within the limits of 
a presumed political truce, the most it can reasonably 
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expect of Sir Stafford Cripps is that he shall give con- 
vincing evidence that the drive for economy and 
efficiency in the public service is being vigorously 
pursued. In other words, it is entitled to insist that 
existing services are run without waste but is inhibited 
from demanding any curtailment in the scope of the 
major services themselves. 


On these hypotheses, it seems certain that this will 
be a budget of insufficient disinflation. The Chancellor, 
no doubt, will strongly reaffirm his disinflationary inten- 
tions and is likely to cite the large surplus achieved in 
1949/50 as evidence of past successes. He will be able, 
moreover, to offer a large prospective surplus for the 
coming year, before making any changes in rates of 
taxation. On the revenue side, prospective losses and 
gains seem likely to be fairly evenly balanced, so that 
the prospective above-line receipts for 1950/51 are not 
likely to be significantly less than the actual yield of 
1949/50. On the other side, it seems unlikely that 
prospective economies will do more than offset the 
‘natural growth in the cost of existing services—a 
growth soon to be revealed by the presentation of large 
supplementary estimates. If this is so, any tax relief 
must be limited to mere gestures—such as a penny or 
so off beer (which probably must be conceded in any 
case, to prevent the yield of the duty from falling) 
and minor concessions in purchase tax. On such 
assumptions as these, it could be made to appear that 
the budget would give strong support to a disinflationary 
policy. But it is very apparent that the degree of disin- 
flationary pressure exerted by the 1949 budget was 
insufficient, and there is no reason to expect a similar 
budget in 1950 to exert more potent effects. Indeed, 
from the Government point of view, the very essence of 
a “non-controversial” budget is that it shall not 
intensify the degree of disinflation—and, in particular, 
shail not push it to the point at which it begins to have 
positive effects by producing the necessary slack in the 
national economy. For precisely similar reasons, there 
seems no possibility of any significant further cuts in 
the investment programme. In both spheres, effective 
disinflationary action is ruled out by the Government’s 
unwillingness to cause any “dislocation” in industry 
or to risk even a temporary increase in unemployment. 


WAGE RESTRAINT 


WacEs stabilisation policy enjoyed a _ considerable 
apparent success up to the election ; what is its future ? 
The Ministry of Labour’s figures showed that the average 
weekly rate of wages, which rose by 8 per cent in 1946 
and § per cent in 1947, rose in 1948 by no more than 
4 per cent and last year by only between 14 and 2 per 
cent. Thus the rate of increase of wages has been 
declining sharply. Even before the election, however, 
it appeared quite uncertain that this trend could be 
maintained. The figures quoted, though they could have 
meant that the policy of restraint had gained general 
acceptance, could equally have meant that the late 
Government by its efforts had succeeded in damming up 
the pressure temporarily, but no more ; and it was in 
this direction that the other evidence pointed. 


It was, perhaps, the special conference of trade union 
executives called by the TUC in January that provided 
the clearest sign that the dam was breaking. The policy 
of restraint urged by the TUC gained acceptance, but only 
by 4,300,000 against 3,600,000 votes ; less than a year 
before the voting had been 5,400,000 to 2,000,000. In 
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the January vote, two big general unions—the Transport 
and General Workers and the Municipal and Genera] 
Workers—accounted for a solid part of the vote on the 
official side. In opposition were the engineers, the 
railwaymen, and the mineworkers—three groups which, 
for this purpose, matter more. So large a minority, so 
composed, in open opposition meant something very 
near defeat for the official policy. There seems no 
eason for believing (as has been suggested) that the 
discontented unions may now decide to be docile simply 
out of loyalty and because the Government is weak, 
On the contrary; Government moves to console the 
unions for their restraint by stronger action against 
“ capital ” are now out of the question. It has, therefore, 
little leverage with which to hold the unions to restraint, 


Substantially, the TUC policy as stated in December 
was that wages should be stabilised and sliding-scale 
agreements suspended so long as the interim index of 
retail prices did not rise by more than six points from its 
autumn level of 112. By the end of the year the ‘ndex 
stood at 113, and clearly there are more increases to come. 
Already the utility textile schemes have been reduced 
to chaos by the Government’s delay in allowing the 
higher prices of cotton and wool to be reflected in the 
permitted retail prices of the finished goods. In general, 
the price increases consequent upon devaluation have 
not yet been permitted to reflect themselves in the index ; 
but they cannot be suppressed or concealed much longer. 
There is room for argument whether those increases 
will by themselves push the index up above the limit of 
118 by, say, the autumn. 


But this is no longer the crucial question. The wages 
stabilisation policy can hardly now be maintained in 
anything like its full rigidity if the cost of living rises 
substantially at all. Merely to limit the increase to four 
points in the interim index—even if this can be done 
for long—is not likely to keep the unions quiet. 


The affair of the utility price cuts showed last 
August the lengths to which the Government might be 
prepared to go in manipulating the price system to serve 
its other policies. Utility prices were reduced on that 
occasion by order, though other prices were tending to 
rise. But those cuts, limited as they were, brought the 
Government into sharp conflict with the trades con- 
cerned, and in that kind of conflict a stout Parliamentary 
majority is needed in the background to make weak 
arguments prevail. It is unlikely that the Opposition 
would connive at juggling with the price system merely 
in order to help conceal the true movemeat of prices. 


PRICES AND TRADE 


THE extent to which retail prices would eventually be 
raised by devaluation has been variously estimated 
at between 35 and 74 per cent, and this rise was 
expected to take six to nine months to become 
openly apparent. Between September and January, 
the interim index of retail prices rose by one point. 
Wholesale prices have already risen by 6 per cent 
since August, while wholesale prices of raw materials have 
risen by over 14 per cent. The rise in prices is, therefore, 
beginning to work its way through the economic syste™ 
and the public will become more aware of the process if 
the next few months. 


Moreover, the new financial year will see the abolition 
of subsidies on feeding stuffs amounting to £37 million. 
Part of this increase in farmers’ costs is likely to be passed 
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on to consumers. The annual review of agricultural prices, 
postponed during the election, has started this week. If 
two-thirds of this additional cost were to be passed on 
to the consumer leaving the remaining third to be met out 
of farmers’ profits, the average weekly cost of food would 
rise by 1} per cent per person or by 3d.—given the same 
pattern of consumption as last year. This may seem 
fairly small, but it will be a further factor in the infla- 
tionary process. 


This inevitable rise in retail prices results from past 
policy, from which there is no escape. Part of the advan- 
tage of lower prices which devaluation has afforded to 
British exports has already been nullified by the rise in 
prices of raw materials. If labour costs are also allowed 
to rise, Britain might well find itself in the same state 
of drift as last summer. 

* 


The election has presumably given a further lease of 
life to government trading. Lancashire assumed that a 
change of government would mean the re-opening of the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange. That would, indeed, have 
taken time, but the first steps might well have been to 
close down the Raw Cotton Commission’s office in 
Alexandria and to re-institute the purchase of Egyptian, 
Sudan and Nigerian cotton through normal trade 
channels. For the time being at any rate, the Com- 
mission will maintain its procurement policy. A change 
of government might also have restored private trading 
in cocoa, coffee, tea and possibly grain. But unless the 
new Minister of Food has radically different views from 
his predecessor, government trading in these foodstuffs 
is likely to continue. A British mission, it is true, is at 
present touring India, Pakistan and Ceylon, discussing 
the prospects of re-opening private trading in 1951. But 
even if its report is favourable there is no guarantee that 
it will be acted upon. 


Within the next six months, the Government must 
decide whether or not it will re-introduce the inter- 
national sugar scheme and institute a new international 
agreement for tin. A commodity agreement for wool 
is also a possibility and, should it materialise, it is likely 
to be coupled with a scheme for cotton. The prewar 
tea scheme is legally in operation but, as for sugar, the 
export quotas have been held in abeyance. Sir Stafford 
Cripps last year left no doubt that the Labour Govern- 
ment saw in international commodity schemes the 
salvation of the sterling area. Such a policy is therefore 
likely to be continued though perhaps less vigorously 
than hitherto. 


The same is true of trade agreements. Since the new 
plan for liberalising European trade has come into opera- 
tion, much of Britain’s trade with soft currency countries 
has ceased to be regulated by annual agreements. The 
new European Payments Scheme will clearly assume 
greater importance in such circumstances, but the 
Government’s insistence that the scheme should not 
involve Britain in any additional loss of gold or dollars 
is unlikely to be challenged by the Opposition. Scope 
for disagreement will, however, exist in the negotiations 
with Argentina. Although world supplies of meat have 
not recovered sufficiently to enable Britain to abolish or 
even relax rationing, there are two distinct opinions about 
the methods to be used in procuring meat from 
Argentina. The one is the maintenance of Government 
bargaining and the other is the resumption of dealings 
through private trade channels. 
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PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE POLICY 


A NUMBER of decisions on sterling exchange policy 
will have to be taken in the near future. The most 
important of these concerns the participation of 
Britain, and possibly of the sterling area, in the European 
Payments Union. Discussions about implementing in 
detail the principles of such a Union, recently agreed in 
Paris, will be in full swing before long. Though they 
will at first be technical, they will quickly reach a point 
at which commitments of crucial importance will have 
to be undertaken. Informal discussions on the scheme 
have in.fact been proceeding in Washington, where 
a number of OEEC delegates are now to found, 
to help ECA in presenting the case for another 
year of Marshall aid to US Congress. In_ these 
discussions, ways and means of giving Britain and 
the sterling area a special position in relation to the 
EPU have been suggested. They have received a 
welcoming echo in United States circles, and Mr 
Dean Acheson, in giving his evidence to the Joint 
Senate and House Committee, has voiced his opinion 
that Britain’s partnership in the European Payments 
Union might most fruitfully be given by the elaboration 
of special rules governing the role of sterling. This 
presumably would involve the safeguards required by 
sterling’s functions as an international currency, trans- 
ferable and widely used in payments between non- 
sterling countries. What the British experts chiefly fear 
is that accumulations of sterling, which at present carry 
no gold payment clause, might through the operation of 
the European Payments Union be converted into EPU 
credits on which, sooner or later, partial gold payments 
would have to be made. The fear of losing gold is still 
the main motivating factor in the British exchange 
control policy, and there is no likelihood that the results 
of the General Election will occasion much change in 
this direction. 
* 

This is not to suggest that no attempts will be 
made to extend the sphere within which the trans- 
ferability of sterling operates outside the sterling 
area. The success of the recent Uniscan talks is likely 
to provide an encouragement for making similar arrange- 
ments with other countries. The discussions which 
have been proceeding with the West German govern- 
ment in Frankfurt were designed to extend the idea of 
payments agreements with non-sterling countries in which 
all possibility of gold payments either way is eradicated. 
The success with which this policy can be pursued will 
depend on the confidence with which sterling is held 
in Europe, and this in turn depends on the amount of 
sterling which is held in Europe. On this score there 
is ground for satisfaction at recent developments. French 
sterling balances have begun to decline after their 
unexpected rise last year. The Belgian holding is now 
well below gold export point. The devaluation medicine 
is beginning to work on the British and sterling area 
balances of payments. As yet, however, there has been 
little evidence of this improvement either in the rates 
quoted for free sterling or in the administration of 
sterling exchange control in London. Transferable 
sterling has this week weakened from $2.54 to $2.50. 
Instructions have recently been sent by the Bank of 
England to banks in this country that any transferable 
sterling received by British banks will lose its transfer- 
ability unless the payment for which it is intended is 
made within 24 hours—which is hardly a sign of 
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strength or confidence. It is doubtful whether the 
result of the elections will succeed in imparting courage 
and vigour where these qualities have so clearly been 
lacking recently. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT 


IF nationalisation can be taken to be in suspense until 
the procedure of the Iron and Steel Act forces itself upon 
the attention of Parliament, there are still many other 
forms of Government intervention in the affairs of 
industry which may now be in question. Development 
councils are one of these forms ; and here it has to be 
said that an issue which not so long ago was barely 
controversial has become decisively sharpened in recent 
months. 


In the early days of the late Government (when the 
amount of work that one government could do in the 
lifetime of a Parliament was, perhaps, overestimated) 
development councils were the Labour prescription for 
industries which were not to be nationalised. The work- 
ing party reports favoured them for the lighter industries, 
and the industries themselves did not appear hostile. 
But in the process of negotiation certain of the industries 
concerned came to be more articulate in their doubts, 
and one of them took the lead in opposition. This was 
the wool textile industry—which is no infant to be bullied 
or sheltered, but a strong, shrewd, energetic body. The 
wool textile representatives put various proposals to the 
Board of Trade designed to assure the objects at which 
the Government’s policy purported to aim, but designed 
to avoid a statutory and compulsory council ; voluntary 
organisation and advisory powers were preferred. The 
Government rejected these suggestions and insisted on 
its Own prescription, in a manner which suggested that 
piactical purposes were of less importance than the 
establishment of a statutory authority for its own sake. 
The wool textile industry stood firm because it suspected 
that the meagre powers of the proposed council were 
intended to be enlarged as occasion offered. Its 
opposition was carried to the point of taking legal action 
when the draft Order to set up the proposed development 
council was already laid before Parliament and awaiting 
discussion. In the result the Parliamentary debate was 
postponed, and when Parliament was dissolved the Order 
had still not been approved. 


« 


The speeches of Ministers in the election campaign 
seemed designed to confirm the wool manufacturers’ 
suspicions and sharpen their fears. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the author of the Industrial Organisation and Develop- 
ment Act, talked of the essential part of development 
councils in assuring to the state the “ capacity to order 
and control” ; of strengthening the Act and bringing into 
operation a large number of councils “ overriding any 
political opposition.” Mr Harold Wilson talked of new 
legislation to give the development councils extra powers. 


After this sort of talk, it is useless to expect an 
industry to give in unless it is forced to do so. The 
Government will now have to decide whether to go to 
the trouble of forcing the Wool Textile Development 
Council Order through Parliament to achieve an entirely 
doubtful result ; it can reasonably be expected to decide 
to forget the whole quarrel for the present, and let the 
draft Order lie. The case of the clothing industry is more 
difficult, for this Order was approved and this develop- 
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ment council was set up before Parliament dissolved. {;, 
prospects look none too good ; legal action was taken 
to question this procedure also, and influential section; 
of the industry declared quite recently their intention of 
refusing to take any part in the council’s work should j 
be set up. One side will have to retreat. 


* 


Of the surviving physical controls on industry, the 
most important are those on building and on steel sup- 
plies. It is hard to suppose that the essentials of the 
control on building can go at once ; the calls on inyest- 
ment resources are still too great and are competing too 
sharply among themselves. But one of the most onerous 
features of it, the use of the building controls as a lever 
to force industries into the development areas, may wel! 
be questioned. In determining the location of new 
factories there is more than one consideration to be taken 
into account, but it is foolish to put the economic advan- 
tages of the site too far down the list, and there have often 
been suggestions in the last few years that this was being 
done. Some industrial projects have been enticed into 
the development areas by the offer of new Government 
factory buildings, and services at cut rates. Others have 
been prevented by the building controls from going any- 
where else ; firms have been refused permission to extend 
on their own sites, and this has led either to the placing 
of a branch factory at a remote spot to suit development 
area policy, or to a clumsy compromise which met the 
real interest of neither side. No doubt manufacturers 
will still have to comply with town-planning and similar 
requirements ; but their hand has been strengthened in 
resisting conditions which they think wrong. 


It may be an illusion to suppose that the steel distribu- 
tion scheme is one of the central controls on which the 
Government planning of economic activity rests. Most of 
the evidence suggests that steel has become, by and large, 
too plentiful for this to be so. Steel allocation may still 
be to some extent an effective weapon to influence the 
division of the output of the motor industry between home 
and export markets ; but then, motor body sheet is still 
in short supply and may remain so until the Margam 
rolling-mill opens next year. Most forms of steel are by 
now in such ample supply that the allocation does not 
mean much. The steel “ paper” is generally thought 
to be inflated—that is, it appears to cover more steel than 
really exists—but in spite of this many consuming firms 
find themselves able to get more steel than their alloca- 
tion and considerably more than they want. The Iron 
and Steel Federation argued this question for the second 
time in an article in its Statistical Bulletin for 
December, setting out the facts (among which is the 
addition of 1,200,000 tons to stocks in Britain in the last 
two years) which suggest that the problem is no longet 
to make an insufficient total output go round, but [0 
balance demand for one steel product against demand 
for another. No rationing system yet devised can deal 
better with a situation of this sort than can the 
mechanism of a commercial market. The federation 


therefore sought last year “the abandonment of al! 
detailed control over distribution,” and no doubt it will 
now renew its efforts, perhaps more hopefully. If ' 
meets difficulty, this will probably arise not from any 
error in its economic calculations, but from the convic- 
tion, which dies hard, that the control of steel supplies 
is an indispensable prop of a planned economy. 
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3 | a ae Cycles Cosmetics Costumes Clocks Carpets 

: Where can your goods go: | Chien Chsinioals 

a The world is wide—but economic conditions, currency | are some of the goods bought from Great Britain by 

4 restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect . = It is | Australia and New Zealand. What other imports do 

> part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the | they require? What can they export to this country? 
accurate and up-to-date information on trade conditions | The answers to such questions can easily be supplied 
which must form the background to any discussions of | to businessmen by the Overseas Department of 

| new markets and new business ventures. This facility is | 

© included in the wider service which the Bank offers to | THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

: all importers and exporters and which is described in a (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 

® booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 

3 Bank, Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 

S “i | Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 

i WES TMENSTER BANK LEMITED | (opposite Australia House) 

4 | 

| 


Invitation to increase production 


AN EXHIBITION OF 


BAKELITE, WARERITE & VYBAK 
PLASTICS 


WILL BE HELD AT THE EXHIBITION ROOMS OF THE 
BRITISH COLOUR COUNCIL, 13 PORTMAN SQ., WI, FROM 8th TO 17th MARCH 


This display covers a very wide range of applications of plastics to industry. The central feature 
is the Bakelite Travelling Exhibition which was recently shown in Brussels, Oslo and Stockholm. 
A number of larger items which it was not possible to send overseas are also included. 


The Bakelite Limited colour film‘ The Nature of Plastics’ will be shown at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. daily 
Admission by ticket only 


If you have not yet received one, write or phone: BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GDNS - LONDON - SWI 
SLOane 9911 


G78 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


CIncorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Liverpool Branch: 
27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 2. 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 
_ The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA THAILAND THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
HONGKONG CHINA JAPAN 





Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 
in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
service are ensured by a network of branches in 
these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 
Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 
KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN. 
Rankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, 
Zanzibar and Uganda. 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
General Manager: T. T. K. Allan 
Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm 
Londor. Manager: W. Kerr 
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Pearls from Australia... 


This man dives for pearl and pearl-shell on the tropicaj 
north-west coast of Australia and so contributes to the 
infinite variety of Australian production. 
of Australia are comsumers, as 
well as producers, and the 
AustralLan market constitutes a 
rich field of opportunity. Issen- 
tial to any successful business 
venture is knowledge, and the 
Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia places its Information 
Services at the disposal of all 
British business houses. They 
may be used with confidence, 
for the Commonwealth | 
Bank knows Australia. 
Its branches are 
widespread and its 
act. vities touch upon J 
every aspect of life 
and industry in 
Australia and New j 
Guinea... Please 
address your 
enquiry to 
the Manager. 


But the pe »ple 
























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Office: 8 Old Jewry, E.C.2. Also at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 





















AFTER 
THE ELECTION 


ECONOMICS OF STALEMATE 
REPRIEVE FOR INDUSTRY? 








UNBRIDGEABLE DOLLAR GAP? 


END OF REPARATIONS? 


AGREEMENT WITH S. AFRICA. 


The above are among the articles in 


THE BANKER 


March issue 


2/6 from Booksellers or 72 Coleman Street E.C.2 
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Business Notes 


No Man’s Land 


The election has left an aftermath of frustrated hopes in 
Throgmorton Street. True, the Stock Exchange has taken 
some comfort from the reappearance of a balanced oppo- 
sition at Westminster. Compulsory dividend limitation and 
new nationalisation measures are unlikely to reach the 
Statute Book and steel may yet be erased from it. But a 
Labour Government, albeit with the sting removed, remains 
to harass if not to compel, and the uncomfortable political 
balance leads nowhere. Uncertainty is anathema to business 
in the City, as elsewhere. It is doubly so at the present 
juncture in view of the serious economic situation which still 
has to be faced. Perhaps this has been the overriding fear 
in markets this week. At the moment strong Government 
is most needed ; but the immediate future offers only inde- 
cision. Such circumstances can only breed market inaction. 


The clearest reflection of the prevailing uncertainty is 
seen in the rush for refuge in the Kaffir market where prices 
have climbed to new post-devaluation peaks with the pro- 
ducing mines in the lead. Apart from the “ shorts,” which 
offer the next best thing to full liquidity, gilt-edged have truly 
been on edge. and have found no more definite trend late 
in the week after their shaky start. The fondly anticipated 
recovery in equities—which surely was based on wishful 


SECURITY PRICES AFTER THE ELECTION 








| | 
| 1949 | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
freemen EF, 14, | 17, ee ae 
| if , | 1950 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 
| High Low 
' 7 i 
23% Nat. War 1954-56.... 103%} | 984 | 100#}¢ | 101 | 101}#§ | 1003 | 101 
4*,, Consols, after 1957... | 110% 98 | 1OOZt 1018 | 101g | 1018 | 1019 
3)°, War, after 1952 ..... | 104% 87h | 90} 924 | 923 | O13 | 91H 
3°, Brit. Gas 1990-95.... | 101% 823 | 863 88) | 883 875 | 878 
Pearl Assurance {1....... 21m 17% | +188 | 178 | #189 | 178 | 183 
Prudential “A” {1........ AA} 27 | 30 | 29 30 | 28; | 30h 
Assoc, Electric {1 ........ 80/3 | 68/6 | 70/- | 68/9 | 70/- | 68/9 | 70/- 
Assoc, Port. Cement {1 ... | 82/6 | 69/6 | 75/6 | 73/9 | 77/6 | 75/- | 76/3 
Austin Motor “A” 5s...... | 33/103! 18/9t!} 17/9 | 18/44) 19/- | 18/14} 18/1} 
i Re geet 181/9 | 126/3 | 130/- |132/6 | 137/6 |133/9 | 135/- 


Cable & Wireless (Holding) 2555 | 213 | 2544 | 2585 | 274) | 274) | 2744 
51/7} | 54/44/53 


Coath (Jae eisccsas 62/14 | 9 | 54/44} 53/9 | 52/6 
Courtaulds {1.......-000% | 38/9 | 32/- | 34/9 | 33/6 | 34/6 | 33/14] 32/6 
Cunard Steam-Ship {1 .... | 38/6 | 27/- | 32/- | M/- | 35/- | 33/6 | 4/6 
Distillers 46; .. 00550 vise 20/- | 15/9 | 17/-t, 17/6 | 17/10$, 16/10}; 17/1} 
Dorman Long {1.......-- 34/- | 27/- | 31/3 | 32/3 | 32/9 | 32/- | 30/3 
Inperial Chemical Ind. £1. | 49/44} 40/4}) 41/3 | 41/10} 43/9 | 41/6 | 41/10} 
linperial Tobacco {1...... 125/- | 92/6 | 96/3 |102/6 103/1$t 102/63) 101/3 
Lever & Unilever £1...... | 51/6 | 39/9 | 42/6 | 41/3 | 42/6 | 42/6 | 42/6 
Tate & Lyle BGs, ....cscwns | 78/3*| 61/3 | 51/- | 57/6 | 59/- | 54/6 | 55/6% 
lurner & Newall {1 ...... 87/- | 69/- | 74/-$| 80/6 | 81/6 | 77/6 | 77/6 
Woolworth (F. W.) 5s..... | 90/- | 38/14t) 42/9 | 45/-3| 45/103 44/- | 44/6 
Anglo-Iranian {1......... | 9% | 68 | 6 64 Th 6} | 6H 
Shell Transpt. & Trading £1 | 78/1}) 57/6 | 61/10} 63/9 | 65/7}) 63/9 | 63/9 
Blyvooruitzicht 2s. 6d..... | 58/9 | 35/33) 49/44) 48/15 47/6 | 48/1h| 50/7} 
Daggafontein 5s. .......+. | 89/9 | 83/3 | 84/44t) 86/3 86/3 | 88/9 | 90/7} 
FS. Geduld 56. ......000- 80/7} 50/- | 85/6 | 84/44) 85/—- | 86/10)) 86/10} 
‘Geoffries "2s. 6d......66. , 51/7h) 44/44) 48/9 46/10}, 46/10), 47/6 | 49/4} 
“Middlewits” 2s. 6d....... | 47/- | 44/1h) 46/3 | 45/- | 45/- | 46/3 | 47/6 
Randfontein £1 .......00. | 32/3 | 10/- | 23/4) | 23/7$| 23/10}; 25/- | 27/- 
} | | 


134-21) 118-10, 120-46} 120-93 121-08) 121-00, 120-46 
| 
122-8 | 99-2 | 103-8 105-4 


Financial Times Indices :— 
Fixed Int, (1928= 100). . 
Indus. Ord. (July, 1935 = 


10D) assasteesnaceet 108-2 | 105-6 | 104:9 


F = £1 units. t Ex. bonus. ¢ Ex. dividend. 


professional thinking rather than on solid expectations— 
has failed to materialise even in the new account. The 
industrial market has shown itself more fearful of the delayed 
inflationary effects of devaluation, particularly the thawing 
out of the wages freeze, than of anything else. But it has 
also been worried by fresh reports of reviving Japanese and 
German competition, by the possible effect on exports of 
the strikes in the United States and to a less extent by 
industrial unrest across the channel. If equities in general 
have barely held their ground, the “near nationalisation ” 


stocks such as Prudential, Associated Cement and Tate and 
Lyle have completely failed to enjoy their reprieve, apart from 
an early frolic on Monday. And with the fate of the Steel 
Act once more in the political cauldron, steel shares have 
receded even further from their “take over ” prices. 


Investors will need all their foresight in this new situa- 
tion, for indeed they are in no man’s land. Institutional 
investors are holding their hand, in masterful liquidity. Until 
a strong and stable Government emerges, instability and 
inaction must be expected in the City. 


* * * 


Argentine Trade Talks Dilemma 


The Anglo-Argentine Consultative Committee in 
Buenos Aires formally resumed its discussions on next year’s 
trade schedules and meat prices on February 28th as 
arranged. But clearly some days must elapse before the real 
points at issue come to be discussed for the new Minister 
of Food will need a little time to take stock. The prevalent 
British attitude of the last three months has been to defer a 
politically embarrassing issue for as long as possible. 
Obviously, it is not less embarrassing now ; but, equally, it 
cannot be much longer deferred. 


Meanwhile, more evidence has been accumulating about 
Argentina’s desperate shortage of foreign exchange. Every 
few days since the beginning of the year, trade negotiators 
from various overseas countries have been arriving in Buenos 
Aires with long lists of goods they are willing to sell and 
buy—only to run against the difficulty that Argentina, with 
its meat and wheat bespoken and its maize crop ruined by 
drought, has little except vegetable oils to offer in exchange. 
In these circumstances, it must be expected that Senor Perén 
will be more concerned than ever to receive more sterling 
for next year’s meat shipments ; but he will be making his 
increased bid from a hand which holds no honour tricks 
at all. In face of this bid, the British negotiators (provided 
they are not merely intent on a compromise and a quiet life) 
have two choices before them. They can either decide to 
treat Senor Perén as a tough bargainer who is now at the end 
of his tether (a threat to suspend British shipments of oil and 
coal might bring Argentina, after some unpleasantness, to 
heel about meat prices) ; or they can treat Argentina as the 
sick man of South America whose productive capacity should 
be nursed back to health at some immediate cost to the 
British consumer or taxpayer under proper long-term safe- 


guards for the rights of British traders and business interests 
there. 


There have been some recent signs that Argentina 
might now be willing to cooperate with foreign Govern- 
ments in such an approach. Senor Perén, for instance, has 
had discussions with the American Under-Secretary of State 
about the steps Argentina should take to encourage private 
foreign investment ; Argentina is now setting aside 30 per 
cent of its current dollar earnings to liquidate outstanding 
commercial dollar debts ; the Government has concluded 
an agreement with France whereby French holders of 
Argentine Government bonds will obtain payment of coupons 
in arrear from the proceeds of Argentine linseed oil exports : 
and the Ministry of Finance has announced its intention of 
granting more import licences for agricultural machinery 
and less for the gaudy trappings of Argentina’s industriali- 
sation programme. Unfortunately, these incipient signs of 
a return to economic sanity have been accompanied by a 
recrudescence of internal political bad faith, which must 
necessarily make foreign observers doubt the ability of the 
present Argentine Government to carry through any long- 
term agreement to which it sets its hand. 
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London Fares Scheme 


An “ interim ” passenger charges scheme for the London 
Transport Area has been submitted to the Transport 
Tribunal. This is the first of a series of charges schemes 
which the British Transport Commission will submit in the 


* next few years to the Tribunal, and it is generally agreed 


that such schemes go to the very core of the Commission’s 
responsibility “to provide an efficient, adequate, economical 
and properly integrated system of public inland transport.” 
The London area abounds in difficulties and anomalies—the 
product of the separate growth of the constituent parts of 
London Transport and of the hitherto rough and ready 
relation between London Transport railway fares and fares 
on the suburban services of the main line railways. 

The London area scheme now submitted in draft applies 
to all passengers travelling on the rail and road services 
of London Transport and to all passengers travelling on 
the services of the Railway Executive wholly within the 
London area (to which are added for the purpose of the 
scheme the whole of the London, Tilbury and Southend 
line). Thus the area covered extends as far as Royston 
to the north and to Maidenhead to the west. The scheme 
has three main objects—to secure equality of fares for 
equal distance by all services, to assist the convenient use 
of the whole of London’s transport services, and to reform 
the present anomalous system of workmen’s fares which, 
for purely historical reasons, are available to certain 
passengers and not to others. These are sensible objects, 
though they will not be expected to appeal to those travellers 
who will have to pay more if the scheme is endorsed by the 
Transport Tribunal. 

The basis of the scheme is to apply a new standard rate 
of 14d. a mile for all services. This involves increases on 
London Transport fares (other than 14d., 4d., and §d. 
tickets), a reduction in coach fares, and lower cost of travel 
to “large numbers ” who travel by British Railways inside 
the London Area. The latter will have day return fares, 
based on the new 13d. a mile standard, and their season ticket 
rates (now §5 per cent above the prewar standard compared 
with 25 per cent for London Transport season tickets) will 
be reduced by 9 to 14 per cent, whereas London Transport 
season ticket rates will be increased by § to 12 per cent above 
the present standard rate. These changes will be popular 
enough for suburban railway travellers, but Tube railway 
travellers will not welcome them. Nor are the proposals for 
early morning travel likely to escape fierce criticism. Existing 
workmen’s fares are a mixture of concessions, and most of 
them are unduly low. It is proposed to raise them on the 
railways and to introduce a new early morning single fare 
on London Transport buses to give the same return fare 
(with the purchase of an ordinary ticket for the homeward 
journey) as the early morning ticket scales on the railways. 


Anomalies cannot be removed without hurting somebody, 
and the “ somebodies ” will prove to be vocal when the case 
comes before the Transport Tribunal. But in essentials the 
scheme seems basically sound ; it is an attempt to get a 
common basis of charge for a common unit of service. For 
London as a whole, which is much more inclined to complain 
about its transport than to admit that it is pampered, the 
scheme should in the long run prove advantageous. It is not 
a big prospective revenue-earner, for in terms of gross 
receipts it is expected to produce £773 million in a full 
year compared with £74} million on the present scale. 


Finance 


Record Fall in Bank Deposits 


As expected, the season of heavy tax-gathering has this 
year produced a record rate of contraction of bank deposits. 
The clearing banks’ return made up to mid-February shows 
that in four weeks net bank deposits dropped by no less 
than £246 million to £5,646 million. This is a very much 
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larger rate of decline than was usual even a few years ago 
but it is only £14 million larger than in the corresponding 
month last year. Although the curve of deposits is til] 
relatively flat, the trend has, in fact, lately been deteriorating 
slightly by comparison with last year. February’s larger 
fall was not sufficient to outweigh the bigger net rise of 
the two preceding months ; and in the six months since 
devaluation net deposits have fallen on balance by only 
£92 million, whereas in the similar period of 1948-49 they 
dropped by £105 million. The impression given by this 
comparison is reinforced by the movement of Lloyds Bank 
index of net deposits, which is adjusted to eliminate seasona! 
influences. Over the past six months, the index has fallen 
by 1.3, whereas in the similar period of 1948-49 it fel! 
by 1.9. 

These differences are wholly attributable to the trend of 
advances, the curve of which has steepened rapidly in recen: 
months. A substantial increase is, of course, to be expected 
during the main tax-gathering season, and February’s 
increase of £39 million, though larger than the £22 million 
of February, 1949, was appreciably less than that experi- 
enced two years ago. Over the past six months, however, 
the expansion has even surpassed the record rate of growth 
of the period 1947-48. Whereas, in the six months to 
August last, the increase in advances was appreciably less 
than in the corresponding period of the previous year, in 
the latest six months it has amounted to no less than {124 
million, or precisely double the increase for the similar 
period of 1948-49. As a result, aggregate advances now 
stand at the record level of £1,564 million, at which they 
since early 1942. 

This accentuation of demands for advances, althougl. 
apparently aligning so oddly with the Chancellor’s renewed 
exhortations to the banks to exercise restraint, is not in fact 
unexpected. It reflects the rebuilding of industry’s stocks 
and work-in-progress, and the growing strain upon its liquid 
reserves ; it reflects, too, the accelerated rise in prices, and 
especially in import costs, since the devaluation. At the 
same time, the “stickiness” of the mew issue market has 
greatly slowed down the rate of repayment of bank advances 
by conversion of floating into permanent finance. In all the 
circumstances, it is perhaps surprising that the deterioration 
in the trend of deposits has not been more marked. Over 
the past twelve months, repayments of Government 
indebtedness to the banking system have been almost 
sufficient to balance the new demands for loans and 
advances. Thus, in the twelve-month period, net bank 
deposits have risen by slightly less than £20 million. The 
seasonal repayments of the past month are reflected in 4 
decline of nearly {£92 million in the banks’ money market 
assets (i.e. bills and call money secured against bills) and 
one of £156 million in Treasury deposit receipts. The 
TDR holding has thus been reduced to only £471 million, 
bringing its ratio to deposits down to only 8 per cent. 


* * * 


Less Sterling in Europe 


In the past two months the London balances of many 
European countries, which rose alarmingly during 1949, have 
reassuringly begun to fall. In part this is a sign that visible 
trade between Britain and the Continent, a costly affair last 
year, is now running more nearly in balance ; in part it 
merely an indication that some of the factors that turned 
some of the outer sterling territories into net importers from 
Europe last year were of exceptional character. Moreover, 
sterling area receipts are now benefiting from higher raw 
material prices since devaluation. A third explanation 
is that the sterling shortage in a number of the Central 
and South American countries has made payment | 
sterling by Continental importers highly acceptable 
exchange control authorities there. While the immediate 
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effect of this last movement is merely to shift a British debt 
from one creditor to another, it is welcome in that it transfers 
sterling from reluctant holders to countries anxious to obtain 
sterling. 

The most marked fall has been that in Holland’s sterling 
balances. A few months ago Holland held more than £25 
million ; now it holds practically no sterling at all. In place 
of sterling Holland has accumulated heavy Deutsche Mark 
credits ; the Dutch have evidently been importing against 
sterling for resale to Germany with the object of earning all 
the German currency they can while Germany’s import spree 
lasts. Holland, normally a debtor of Germany, apparently 


looks upon this as a non-recurring opportunity to earn a 
nest-egg of D-marks. 


In the balances of the Scandinavian countries, changes 
have been much less marked. Sweden, Britain’s main 
Scandinavian creditor, has drawn its holdings down by some 
{5,000,000 to just under £40 million, mainly by passing its 
sterling on to other members of the transferable account 
group. The French, who surprised everyone by finishing 
1949 with fully £40 million in the kitty and all their drawing 
rights unused, have not added to their holdings since, 
although they are reported to have made extensive purchases 
from Argentina for re-export against sterling, D-marks and 
guilders. Italy’s sterling balances, over £80 million at one 
point last year, have lately been run down by at least {10 
million, The Italians want to spend more by increasing their 
purchases of British machinery. Portugal has had to operate 
on a tight sterling budget for some time, ruling out the danger 
of gold losses for the present. Although the Portuguese 
wartime balances of £60 million are still substantially intact, 
they can be used only for financing ship building and for the 
import of heavy capital equipment; the days of sterling 
plenty for Portugal therefore seem to be past. Finally—and 
this is of course the most satisfactory symptom of less plenti- 
ful sterling in Continental hands—there have been no gold 
or dollar settlements by Britain to Switzerland, Belgium and 
Germany for the past four months. 


* * * 


Implementing Uniscan 


Bankers in this country have recently received the 
detailed instructions for implementing the general lines of 
agreement reached between Britain, Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark for liberating payments between the four countries. 
Of greatest public interest was the provision in the agree- 
ment freeing the tourist expenditure from the customary 
limitation. It appears from the notices that banks in Britain 
may authorise tourist allocations for travel to the Scandi- 
navian countries up to £250 per person during any twelve 
months ending 28th February. Any application in excess of 
this figure must be submitted to the Bank of England with 
full details of the purpose of the journey. The release of 
blocked funds in the names of residents in the Scandinavian 
countries is achieved by giving authority to banks to transfer 
all balances on blocked sterling accounts in the names of 
residents of Denmark, the Faroe Islands, Greenland and 
Sweden to Danish and Swedish accounts or Swedish trans- 
ferable accounts. In the case of Norway the transfers may 
be made to Norwegian accounts or Norwegian transfer 
accounts provided the holder of the blocked sterling account 
can show that he has received authority to make such a 
transfer from the Norwegian exchange control authorities. 
The instructions to bankers and stockbrokers regarding the 
purchase, sale and transfer of securities by residents of 
countries outside the sterling area have been specially 
amended in the case of sales by residents of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. The customary “ Form L ” procedure 
will still have to be followed. As from March tst, however, 
capital invested in Britain by residents of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden may be repatriated, the new arrangement pro- 
viding that sterling securities and other capital assets may 
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be sold and the pruceeds remitted home. The rules regard- 
ing the switching of sterling securities by residents in these 
countries have also been relaxed. 


Reciprocal arrangements have been made with Sweden 
and Denmark. In the case of Norway the authorities have 
limited their permission for the withdrawal of capital by 
residents of Britain to the extent that comparable transfers 
are made in the reverse. direction. Norway has also made 
reservations on the amount of currencies it will make avail- 
able to Norwegian visitors to the other Uniscan countries. 


* * * 


Preliminary Profit Statements 


The preliminary profits statement of London Aluminium 
issued last week has drawn attention again to the existing 
requirements of the Stock Exchange and their adequacy. 
Appendix 34 Schedule VII Part I of the Rules and Regula- 
tions requires companies to notify the Stock Exchange of 
dividend decisions immediately following board meetings, 
to. give net profit figures with comparison with previous 
years and to forward “any other information necessary to 
enable the shareholders to appraise the position of the com- 
pany and avoid the establishment of a false market in the 
shares.” It is within the company’s discretion to decide on 
the information necessary to cover this last requirement, but 
it is known that the Stock Exchange authorities have for 
some time been seeking a more precise definition of the 
content of preliminary profits statements as a whole. 

The statement of London Aluminium furnishes a good 
illustration of the difficulties. In themselves, the bare figures 
of net profit, taxation and appropriations given by this com- 
pany conformed with the “ usual ” content of such statements. 
Where there is no wide movement in profit, the “ usual ” 
content is often enough for the market and investors to go 
on. But in this instance, the slump in net profit in 1949 from 
£270,443 to {£112,376 surely needed some further explana- 
tion. Although the profit figures in themselves provided 
adequate justification for the cut in the final dividend from 
7O per cent to 10 per cent, the fact that the interim had 
been maintained at 30 per cent had seemed to indicate no 
untoward deterioration in trading in the early part of the year. 


The course adopted by Thomas Owen of omitting a pre- 
liminary statement altogether was also unsatisfactory. To wait 
for the accounts involves delay, and the trading experience 
of Thomas Owen in the year to July 31, 1949, was such that 
shareholders might have been informed about it at the earliest 
moment. A net profit of £110,809 and an ordinary dividend 
of 20 per cent in 1947-8 have given place to a net loss of 
£40,225 (after the transfer of £25,000 from taxation con- 
tingencies reserve) and to a dividend of § per cent for the 
year paid as an interim—no final dividend has been forth- 
coming. The explanation is stated clearly enough in the 
report. The new equipment of the group has not been fully 
employed owing to the very restricted quota of imported 
wood pulp. If these restrictions are removed this year better 
results are expected. Could not this have been made known 
at the same time as the passing of the final dividend ? 


* * * 


Building Societies in 1949 


The important contribution to national savings in 1949 
made by the building societies movement is clearly illustrated 
by figures published in the March issue of the Building 
Societies Gazette. Results for the whole movement are not 
yet available, but the Gazette has based its calculations on the 
results of 150 societies representing over 88 per cent of the 
total assets of the movement ; the remaining 12 per cent of 
assets are spread over some 700 other societies. Using the 


figures for 150 societies, the Gazette arrives at estimates of 
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building society results for 1949 which can be compared with 
the actual totals for 1948 as furnished by the Chief Registrar. 


These comparative figures are set out in the accompanying 
table. They show that shareholders and depositors have 
contributed an additional {£96 million to the funds of 
societies in the past year despite the severe restrictions placed 
on the inflow of aew investments. The average holding in 
the 150 societies was £379 per head of 2,476,033 share- 
holders and depositors. The Halifax Building Society, 
whose results are published this week, alone had 90,322 
subscription share accounts at January 31, 1950, averaging as 
low as {£149 per account. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES RESULTS 
ComBINED EsTIMATED BALANCE SHEET FoR 1949 


(Compiled by Building Society Gazetie) 





(¢ million) 
1948* 1949 + or — 
i 
iain ; 
Balances due to shareholders .........-.--++++ | 768 856 + 88 
Balances due to depositors ..........-.-.+4-+- | 192 | 200 io 8 
Bank loans, other liabilities and provisions ..... 15 18 + 3 
Reserves .. wit ROR SP a pag RARE A Rh SEES 62 66 + 4 
tet Eee nn . cesveianhenmeeeeeie i 3,037 1140 | +105 
| ; 
Balances due on mortgages ................-+- | 836 91 | +115 
RUINS |... wbek os ovens adbinens anes <was | 162 146 «| — 16 
Cash and other assets ......ceccccccccsescees 39 3 we oe 
Teme: AOUNND iodides ie Bi Wesd 0 sedi vies one 1,037 1,140 | +105 
Receipts and Payments | 
Eaterest Grom BORPOEES 2. oo cc speccczececes we 33 37 + 4 
Advanced on mortgage. .........++0e+seeeeeee 264 276 «6| + (12 


"000,000" | 000,000's | 000,000% 
Number of Accounts 


INS on kainic nce ci canesesccccccscgene i 2-22 2-17 x 0-06 
5c. taen okhantcnered> enninnsees eens 0-70 0-67 —0-03 
ON io ar bok da 6 ony PEN ore ewss Sasiune 1-38 1-44 +0-06 


* Actual. + Estimate based on results of 150 societies representing 88 per cent of 
total assets of the movement. 


New funds, together with further amounts from repay- 
ments and other sources, have enabled the movement to 
expand its mortgage business by approximately {115 million, 
bringing the total number of mortgages up to an estimated 
total of 1,440,000, an increase of 60,000 on the year. It is 
estimated that some £276 million of new advances were made 
in 1949 compared with £264 million in the previous year. 

The increase in new business has been achieved, for the 
movement as a whole, at the expense of a sharp fall in 
liquidity ; investments have been reduced by £16 million, 
though cash is generally higher. The ratio of liquidity has 
fallen on the average from 19.2 per cent to 16.§ per cent 
compared with 16 per cent ruling before the war and the 
peak of 29 per cent reached during the war. Figures for the 
Halifax show that it has maintained a ratio of 25.9 per cent 
despite an addition of 29,637 new mortgages. 





Commercial History and Review 
of 1949 


This week's issue of the Records and Statistics supplement 
to The Economist includes the second part of the Com- 
mercial History and Review for 1949—the 87th of the series 
which began in 1863. 


Part II provides a detailed survey of British industrial 
development last year, with special articles on manpower, 
coal and steel, textiles, transport, and the motor industry. 
Another section is devoted to articles on primary raw 
materials. 

Part III of the Commercial History, containing overseas 
economic reports, will be published on April Ist. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year, 
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Industry 


The Film Finance Corporation 


Two events this weck have drawn attention to the 
National Film Finance Corporation. An announcemen: by 
the Board of Trade stated that the “class of case” in which 
the Corporation can make loans direct to producers has been 
extended. It can now cover advances to co-operative and 
non-profit distributing companies “even though there may 
be no private investment ranking behind, or pari passu with 
money lent by the Corporation.” This has been taken to 
mean that the Association of Cine Technicians, which js 
preparing plans for a programme of co-operative film 
production, will get its money. In fact, though the matter 
is not quite such a foregone conclusion—an application from 
the ACT for a loan will clearly have to be considered on its 
merits when it comes—it is true that the new ruling j; 
designed to clear the way in principle for such an application 
to be made. 


The other event, a distinctly heartening one for the 
Corporation, is the good press reception accorded to Morning 
Departure. This is a film for which the Corporation put up 
the “front money” as well as the “end money ”—that is, 
the project got no support from the banks and the Corpora- 
tion put up all the funds for the production except those 
which the producer, Mr J. Lewis, provided himself. Such a 
decision cannot, in the film business, entirely avoid the 
character of a gamble, and the confirmation of the corpora- 
tion’s judgment which a real success will provide may wel! 
gain it useful prestige at a critical time. 


As the new Parliament assembles, the question of the 
Corporation’s financial future is being much canvassed. The 
funds provided under the Act, though it appears that they 
are not yet quite exhausted, cannot last much longer, and a 
new Bill would be required to extend the Corporation’s 
borrowing rights. The probable timetable is, perhaps, best 
suggested by the fact that the Corporation’s first annual state- 
ment of account, made up to the end of March, is likely to 
be submitted to the President of the Board of Trade in the 
latter half of April. These accounts will be debated as soon 
afterwards as Parliamentary time permits. If Parliament is 
to be asked to grant more money, this (late April or earl; 
May) will be the logical time for it. 


* * x 


Controls on Oil 


Some of the inconveniences and some of the waste 
which arise from Government controls in the oil trade were 
mentioned by Mr C. M. Merrick, managing director of 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., in a recent address to the London 
branch of the Institute of Petroleum. First among the con- 
trols is petrol rationing itself. The red petrol scheme has, 
in Mr Merrick’s view “ been a success in dealing with the 
black market.” But the obligation which rests on the oil 
companies to dye commercial spirit red before it leaves the 
depot has “added very considerably ” to their operational 
problems. 


_ The distributing companies cannot but be very apprehen- 
sive of the effect on their staffs of the heavy temptations [0 
which they are now subjected because of the scheme. 


A further result of a successful rationing scheme, he added, 
was that the limitation of dealers’ orders to the number of 


coupons they have on hand inevitably restricted the flexi- 
bility of dealers’ stocks. 


The companies still do not enjoy “anything like their 
prewar freedom” to sell the quality (not only of motor 
spirit but of other products as well) which consumers would 
ask for if it were available. This is still essentially a foreig® 
exchange restriction. It affects the motor industry, which 
cannot increase the compression ratios of petrol enginc 
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until motor spirit of adequate anti-knock value can be 
supplied to run them. 


One control which survived the winding-up of the 
Petroleum Board concerns contracts for the sale of petro- 
jeum products ; the wartime regulation which limited the 
duration of these contracts to one month is still in force, 
and has been relaxed only to the extent of permitting annual 
contracts for aircraft and ships’ bunkers. It is a restriction 
“irksome to the buyer and the supplier alike.” A manufac- 
turer who is thinking of converting his plant to oil burning 
wants an assurance of continuity of supplies. And the 
supplier, for his part, finds the lack of such an assurance 
“an obstacle in the way of effecting operational economies 
which might otherwise be practicable.” 


Mr Merrick had a word to say on the Oil Consumers’ 
Council, the existence of which may come as a surprise to 
many otherwise well-informed people. The council was set 
up on the dissolution of the Petroleum Board, and “ follows 
the lines of similar councils designed to do something 
towards safeguarding the interests of the consumers of com- 
modities, such as coal, which are in the hands of a state 
monopoly.” But oil is not a monopoly, and the consumer 
has the old-fashioned remedy in his hands of taking his 
custom elsewhere if he is not satisfied. In view of this Mr 
Merrick wondered whether the representatives of the con- 
sumers of oil “ will think it profitable to retain the council 
in existence,” 


* * * 


What is Productivity ? 


Some of the pitfalls of broad statement about the trend 
of productivity were discussed in an article in The Economist 
last week. The results of a specific comparison made by 
the Cotton Board of production per man in 186 cotton 
spinning mills in representative weeks of 1938 and 1947 
were analysed by Mr D. C. Shaw in the January number of 
“The Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies.” 
In Mr. Shaw’s paper the quantitative ratio of evidence 
studied to conclusions published is probably unusually 
high, but it still offers more than one conclusion to choose 
from ; indeed, so long as the question “ What is produc- 
tivity ?”? remains unanswered, such a choice can hardly be 
avoided. Production per head (in pounds of yarn a week) 
declined in the mills covered by the survey by 15 per cent 
between 1938 and 1947, or by as much as 17 per cent if 
allowance is made for the greater quantity of coarse yarn 
spun. But all employees are counted in reaching these 
figures; they include not only engineers and ancillary 
workers such as winders and beamers, but also the welfare 
departments, and these have grown more numerous since 
before the war. Should the ancillaries be excluded, and 
only those workers counted who are engaged “ up to spindle 
point,” i.e. in the direct production of yarn? This, in Mr 
Shaw’s view, “ would give a truer picture of the changes in 
productivity, and would to some extent relieve the gloom 
caused by the original figures.” If this view is accepted, 
then the decline is brought down to 13 per cent. 


Between 1938 and 1947 there was, however, a reduction in 
the nominal working week from 48 to 45 hours, and in the 
average week actually worked a still larger reduction from 
46.5 hours to 42.6 hours. Ought the figures to be 
corrected for this? The answer depends on_ the 
definition of productivity which is chosen. Mr Shaw’s 
concern is mainly with “ output per operative-hour ” as the 
standard of productivity, and on this basis—making allow- 
ance for the shorter week worked—the decline in 
productivity is brought down to about § per cent. Various 


qualifications can still, however, be made. The calculations 
given allow for the shift from fine to coarser yarns, but they 
do not allow for changes in the type of cotton or staple fibre 
used, for the amount of twist in the yarn, or for other 
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factors of quality in the finished product. Beyond that, the 
author takes care to point out that high output per head 
cannot in general be equated with “ efficiency ” in the sense 
of low costs of production. “ Productivity ” can be improved 
by putting in more capital in the shape of new machines 
(which means in effect that labour outside the mill is brought 
to the rescue). But the effect may be to raise costs, not to 
reduce them. 


It is really impossible to say whether the conclusions of 
this paper (precise and carefully defined as they are) give 
in sum a truer or a less true broad picture of the state of 
cotton spinning than did the rougher estimates of the Cotton 
Working Party report. That report said that output per 
head at the beginning of 1946 was about 20 per cent less 
tnan in 1937, and (Mr Shaw observes) on that basis “ gloomy 
statements were made about the state of the industry.” It 
js by no means clear that the estimate of a 20 per cent 
decline was not right. What if the number of welfare workers 
has risen? The yarn output has to pay for them all. What 
if the worker’s leisure has been lengthened ? This is good, 
but the yarn output has to pay for it. It may be better, 
after all, to discard the qualifications and go back to Mr 
Shaw’s own figure of a decline of 17 per cent in weekly 
output per man between 1938 and 1947. If this stimulates 
thought, there will be no harm. But whether it is the right 
figure to take depends entirely on the purpose for which the 
figures are wanted. 


* 7 * 


Cotton Textile Performance in 1949 


If there was nothing in Mr Shaw’s paper to justify a 
bright view of the state of productivity in the mills in 1947, 
the figures for last year’s production published by the Cotton 
Board do not suggest that any great transformation has been 
taking place more recently. Spinning output in 1949 
(cotton, spun rayon, and waste yarns) was 989.8 million Ib. 
This compares with a total yarn output of 962.1 million Ib. 
in 1948 ; but the statistical year 1948 had §3 weeks, and if 
allowance is made for this fact the 1949 output represents 
an increase of 4.9 per cent (3.8 per cent in cotton and waste 
yarns, and 21 per cent in spun rayon). This increase is not 
very different from the increase in the number of operatives 
on the books (4.6 per cent) or the increase in the average 
number actually employed (4.4 per cent). Thus the year as 
a whole, compared with 1948, showed no material change in 
output per worker. The Cotton Board Trade Letter points 
out two facts which make it possible to be slightly more 
cheerful: sickness and absence in the first months of the 
year were exceptionally heavy, and the year’s production 
suffered from that ; and there was a “ substantial ” increase, 
which “ may prove to be permanent,” in output per worker 
in the latter half of 1949. 


The weaving section has a slightly, but not spectacularly, 
better story to tell. Total production of cloth, 2,591 million 
yards, was 8.3°> per cent more than in 1948 if (again) 
allowance is made for the extra week in the 1948 figures. 
Rayon and mixture cloths had a large share in this increase. 
Most of the increase in output is explained by the larger 
number of operatives at work (129,800, or 7 per cent more 
than in 1948). Output of cloth per worker was 384 yards 
a week, compared with 379 in 1948 and 363 in 1947. There 
was a tendency to improve as the year went on, and output 
in December was 404 yards a week. The output of cloth 
per loom was 172 yards a week (170 in 1948, and 164 in 
1947). Such figures as these can be influenced by changes 
in the types of cloth woven ; there was a falling-off in output 
of tyre fabrics. The average number of looms running per 
worker, 2.23, was the same as in 1948 ; the figure includes 
all operatives in the weaving section, not weavers alone. No 
dynamic improvement in productivity—by any definition— 
can be discerned in these figures. 
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Trade in Radioactive Materials 


Since the output of radioactive isotopes from the two 
British atomic piles has been increased, the Ministry of 
Supply has been sending more to countries which lack 
sufficient supplies of their own. The number of consignments 
sent by air rose from 17 in September to 65 in January, and 
the February figure, when it appears, will be higher. Some 
of the materials deteriorate rapidly, but it is still worth while 
to send consignments of certain types by sea. If these are 
included, the January export total is between 70 and 75 
consignments at an average cost, including freight, of about 
{10 each. The destinations include South Africa, India, 
Ceylon, New Zealand and Australia as well as western Euro- 
pean countries. The cost of air transport over such distances 
is high. A negligible weight of material may require about 
30 lb. of packing because of the lead containers necessary 
to shield passengers, crew and other cargo from dangerous 
radiation. Air freight charges to South Africa work out at 
about £25 for small and £100 for large consignments packed 
in this way. 

The South African National Physical Laboratory has 
devised a method of transport which renders lead shielding 
unnecessary and which is reducing these charges to about 
{£2 as it becomes possible to apply the method. The 
Skymasters operated by South African Airways are being 
adapted to carry the materials in their wing tips, the total 
package weighing a few ounces. The distance of 50 feet 
between the wing tip and the fuselage provides the necessary 
protection from radiation. 


Cost has not been a crucial factor so long as the use of 
radio-active isotopes has been restricted to research ; but this 
situation is changing as the possibilities grow of using the 
materials in routine industrial processes. The first British 
firm to offer a comprehensive consultant service in these 
matters came into being on March 1st. The shareholders 
in the firm (Isotope Developments Ltd.) are British Celanese, 
Distillers, Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, Patons and Baldwins, 
the Prudential, Tootal Broadhurst Lee, and Vickers. The 
comparatively small initial capital of £25,000 was raised from 
this number of sources to ensure an independent policy. 


Success in a venture of this kind rests on the abilities 
of the small team of nuclear physicists (recruited from the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment) who form the core 
of the service, and on their being able in turn to recruit 
more men of sufficient calibre as the business expands. The 
scarcity of such men is more likely than any want of trade 
to be the factor limiting expansion. The first routine 
industrial applications of radioactive tracer techniques will 
probably be in the measuring of thin surface coatings, 
the determination of minute quantities of impurities 
present in a compound and the elimination of static 
electricity in some handling processes. Isotope Develop- 
ments Ltd. will supply the necessary instruments, which 
are being made to its designs and may later be made in its 
own workshops, and will train workers to carry out the 
processes insid: the factory. A similar service has been 


operated in the United States for some years by Tracer Lab. 
Incorporated. 


* * * 


Problems of the Shipping Industry 


_ The annual reports of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom are valuable records of the changing condi- 
tions in which the industry operates. The report for 1949 
provides ample evidence that the postwar period of transition 
is Now giving way to more normal and internationally com- 
petitive conditions, but that Government controls and 
interference with trade and shipping persist. It is true that 
direct control over shipping was removed at the end of 1948 
But the experience of the past year has shown that the 
return of a free freight market is still handicapped by the 
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retention of control over imports, with chartering of tonnage 
vested in Government monopoly organisations. To the ar 
vention of governments in the buying and selling of com. 
modities, coupled with the growth of currency restrictions 
the Chamber largely attributes the recrudescence of fag 
discrimination which has been so marked in recent months 


The most serious of these discriminatory measures is the 
provision which tends to appear in trade agreements thar 
cargoes should be reserved for national-flag ships. Argen- 
tina and some other South American countries, which shoy 
a fondness for such provisions have, unfortunately, been 
greatly encouraged by developments in United States ship- 
ping policy. The “50 per cent” rule governing the ship- 
ment of Marshall aid cargoes is now being extended j% 
other cargoes, such as arms shipments under the Mutual 
Defense Act, and to “ stockpiling” imports into the United 
States. The United States seems determined to secure the 
eventual reservation of 50 per cent of all its imports and 
exports for American shipping, regardless of the economic 
consequences. It will be recalled that India dissented and 
the American representative abstained when the Internationa! 
Chamber of Shipping in November reaffirmed its traditional 
opposition to flag discrimination in all its forms, and called 
upon Governments to refrain from restrictive legislation or 
trade agreements requiring commercial cargoes to be shipped 
by tonnage of particular flags. That resolution did not 
apply to ECA cargoes, but the Chamber points out that the 
application of the §0 per cent rule even to ECA cargoes has 
hampered other nations in their efforts to bridge the dollar 
gap through invisible shipping exports “and, in principle, 
ls contrary to the general policy of the United States for 
liberalisation of trade” so forcibly urged on Europe. 


The tramp freight index of the Chamber of Shipping, 
which stood at 100.5 in February (1948=100), declined 
steadily to 66.5 in November and recovered only to 72.8 at 
the end of the year. This marked fall in the freight markets, 
coupled with the procedure adopted by Government depart- 
ments to cover their shipping requirements, has been watched 
with concern by the tramp section of the industry and has 
revived interest in the prospects of securing a measure of 
co-operation among tramp owners. The study of a possible 
tramp co-operative pool scheme is now being examined by 
a new committee. The great increase in tanker tonnage is 
also causing some apprehension, and the possibilities are 
being considered of reviving the International Tramp Tanker 
Pool which existed before the war. 


Shipbuilding Output 


_ . The size of the current tanker shipbuilding programme 
is shown in the shipbuilding returns for 1949 issued by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. Of the total of 3,131,805 
tons gross of merchant ships of 100 tons gross and upwards 
launched in the world during the year, as many as 1,335,528 
tons were tankers. Of these 598,233 tons were launched in 
the United States (representing 94.5 per cent of the total 
U.S. output), while the British share amounted to 434,23° 
tons, out of a total of 1,267,467 tons gross. The increase 
in launchings compared with 1948 was 91,121 tons in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and 730,941 tons for the rest 
of the world. The American tanker programme largely 
accounted for this difference, since 633,306 tons were 
launched in American yards last year compared with only 
126,418 tons in 1948. Output in Sweden rose from 245,89 
to 323,099 tons gross, in France from 138,260 to 154,859 
tons, in the Netherlands from 142,485 to 169,295 tons and 
in Norway from 46,974 to 59,213 tons gross, while 147,974 
tons are recorded for Japan, which was not included in the 
1948 totals. Of the tonnage launched in Great Brita, 


522,102 tons (41.2 per cent of the total) were built 10 
owners abroad. 
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The fact that British shipyards launched over 90,000 tons 
more in 1949 than in the previous year may give grounds 
for satisfaction, but this must be of a qualified kind. The 
increasing preponderance of tanker tonnage is a warning 
of trouble for the industry unless there is soon a substantial 
fiow of replacement orders for cargo liners and tramps. 
The need for such replacement is urgent enough. But prices 
remain the chief obstacle. The annual report of the Chamber 
of Shipping points out that the part of shipbuilding costs 
which is represented by supplies of steel is always (and 
sometimes substantially) below that in competing countries. 
It deduces, therefore, that the continuing high cost of pro- 
duction of ships arises partly from restrictive labour practices 
in the shipyards and partly from the high cost of the 
nnumerable components which are assembled in the ship. 
If the British shipbuilding industry is to continue to attract 
orders and maintain full employment, employers and work- 
people, and their sub-contractors, must make more efforts 
to reduce costs. 


Trade and Commodities 
Tariff and Trade Discussions 


The fourth session of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) opened in 
Geneva last week and is expected to continue throughout 
March. No tariff negotiations will be undertaken in this 
session, but arrangements will be made for the next bout 
of tariff discussions which is due to open next September. 
The venue has now been settled at Torquay. The 
Geneva session is being attended by representatives of 24 
countries and there are observers representing the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the OEEC. The discussions in 
Geneva are expected to be mainly concerned with the 
problem of commercial discrimination. Many instances have 
arisen in which the contracting parties of GATT have applied 
discrimina*ory practices under Article 14 of the Agreement, 
that is, for balance of payments reasons. It may thus be 
assumed that the whole philosophy of commercial discrimina- 
tion and of the conditions under which it can be tolerated and 
sanctioned is likely to receive another thorough airing at this 
session. One of the instances of such discrimination is that 
provided by the OEEC trade liberalisation proposals which, 
being exclusive to OEEC countries. discriminate against the 
other contracting parties. The tariff concessions which were 
negotiated in the course of last year’s Annecy meeting have 
for the most part come into operation at the beginning of 
this year, but it is in only a very few cases, including that 
f the United States, that they apply without being largely 
neutralised by quotas and other quantitative restrictions on 
imports. 


* * « 


Dollar Fifty Wheat ? 


The grain market is beginning to weaken, though there 
is still no evidence of a general lowering of prices. The 
Canadian “ free ””° market price has been falling gradually 
ior some months past and is almost 10 per cent below the 
official American quotation, though miore recently a slight 
recovery has taken place. On the other hand, American wheat 
has lately been sold below $1.80 a bushel, the maximum price 
under the international wheat agreement. Reports are even 
current that American wheat has been selling at $1.50 a 
bushel, which is the minimum price for the present season 
under the international agreement. But such deals were in 


all probability very small and comprised sub-standard grades. 
Nevertheless, the tendency towards easier grain prices exists, 
and it has even been confirmed by recent sales of Australian 
flour. Australia is still refusing to sell wheat at other than 
the maximum price under the international agreement ; yet 
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it has sold flour at prices which in terms of wheat would be 
quite significantly below the maximum. 


The demand for non-dollar wheat, however, is so firm 
that, even given the international agreement and the provision 
of Marshail Aid, a dual pricing system in wheat might become 
inevitable. It might be that American and Canadian wheat 
would sell at the minimum price prescribed by the agreement 
and Australian and French wheat at the maximum. Such a 
tendency is already apparent, and it wou'd be furthez 
strengthened if Japan and Germany were brought within the 
wheat scheme. The prospects of the consuming countries 
in the scheme having sufficient dollars to buy American 
grain freely are remote. The scheme might work more 
smoothly if dollar consumers or sterling suppliers were 
included. But where are they ? For some months Britain 
has been trying, in vain, to get Argentina and Russia to 
join in. 

* 


Shorter Notes 


Opposition to the proposed Anglo-German trade and 
payments agreement from American quarters in Germany 
has led to unexpected difficulties at a late stage in the nego- 
tiations for the new pact. The British and German authori- 
ties had evidently agreed that in future any payments 
deficit in either direction should be covered wholly in either 
sterling or Deutsche mark. This clause in American eyes 
would have all the makings for establishing a tighter link 
between mark and sterling than apparently they would like 
to see. 

* 

The Dominion wool conference adjourned on Wednesday 
for a period of two weeks. The conference was attended by 
delegates from the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, and reviewed the operations of the Joint 
Organisation in disposing of the 10,000,000 bales of wool 
accumulated during the war years. It also studied the 
problems connected with the future of wool marketing and 
prepared a report containing proposals for a marketing 
scheme, which is now being submitted to respective govern- 
ments. The conference will be resumed when opinions of 
governments have been obtained. 

x 

Organon Laboratories Limited, which was described on 
page 442 of The Economist last week as a Dutch-owned firm, 
is in fact owned as to the whole of its shares by a British 
public company, Zwanenberg-Organon Limited, registered 
in London. The latest issue of the officia! Stock Exchange 
Year Book shows the authorised and issued capital of 
Zwanenberg-Organon Limited to be {£900,000 in 400.000 
preference and 400,000 ordinary shares of £1, and 400.000 
deferred shares of §s., all fully paid. 

* 


British European Airways expects to start in June 
operating a helicopter passenger service between Cardiff and 
Liverpoo!. This will replace the air service between the 
Mersey and South Wales which was suspended last autumn 
after proving to be exceptionally uneconomic. The service is 
believed to be the first of its kind in the world and follows 
many months of experiment with mail delivery by heli- 
copter. Only three passengers will be carried, but larger 
helicopters due to be delivered in four years’ time will take 
14 to 16 passengers. 

* 

The British Electricity Authority has placed an order for 
about. 4,000 low-pressure water valves with three Italian 
manufacturers. The valves will be interchangeable with 
those made in Britain. Demand for the valves, which are 
also being required in increasing quantities for water ser- 
vices, is oOutrunning the capacity of British firms to supply 
them, and unless an alternative source could be found an 
additional cause of delay would have arisen in commission- 
ing of new generating plant. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


INDIAN JUTE MILLS ASSOCIATION 


OUTLOOK FOR INDIAN JUTE INDUSTRY 


INDO-PAKISTAN DEADLOCK INTENSIFIES PROBLEMS 
L.J.M.A. CHAIRMAN’S WARNING 


In the course of his address to the annual 
general meeting of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, 


‘on February 17th, the chairman (Mr J. R. 


Walker, F.T.I., M.L.A.) said: — 


t will be convenient to take last Septem- 
ber’s devaluation, of all except one of the 
currencies in the sterling group, as the point 
at which many of the industry’s long stand- 
ing difficulties were greatly intensified. As a 
consequence, policy had to be drastically 
redirected towards the attainment of what 
I may broadly describe as “ self-sufficiency.” 


NEW PROBLEMS FOR THE INDUSTRY 


It is not denied—certainly not by me— 
that devaluation and non-devaluation created 
come new and extremely difficult problems 
for the industry. These events but served 
to accentuate unfavourable trends started 
almost immediately after the war: I refer 
to the trend away from jute to substitutes, 
to the search for an alternative to India as 
a source of supply of jute manufactures, to 
the setting up of new mills in countries 
which had not formerly thought of manu- 
facturing jute goods which they had pre- 
viously been content to buy from Calcutta. 
All these things were possible only because 
of our inability to secure adequate supplies 
of raw jute at prices which bear some relation 
to what the consumer is prepared (not forced) 
to pay. It is now clear that the survival of the 
jute industry, as we have known it in the 
past, depends upon a return to cheaper jute, 
cheaper goods and the disappearance of 
everything that stands in the way of their 
attainment, including undesirable speculation, 
now I hope with Government legislation 
banned for ever. With the utmost respect 
I warn our friends in Pakistan, with whose 
decision to have a manufacturing industry 
of their own I do not quarrel, that by the 
time their mills are ready to begin operaticns, 
the world position of jute and jute gocds will 
have been very gravely jeopardised unless 
a way Out of the present impasse is found. 
Meanwhile, we have had to carry on a 
““make-do” basis ; and it is to this end that 
our recent actions have been directed. 


GUNNY POSITION 


After discussing the raw jute position Mr 
Walker said:— 

It is a natural step next to turn to our 
gunny position. I will say little concerning 
the internal market supply situation except 
that the needs of Government whether at the 
Centre in the Provinces or in the States have 
been adequately met. 


I am glad to be able to tell you that con- 
sequent upon representations to the Central 
Government I have received an assurance 
that no further requisitioning for their needs 
can be expected in the next three months as 
a certainty and perhaps extending beyond 
that for another three months. 


HIGH EXPORT FIGURES 


In the year 1948-49—that is to say the jute 
year July to Jume—we exported nine lakhs 
fifteen thousand tons of jute goods to over- 
seas markets ; and, I would ask you particu- 
larly to note, in the whole of our history as 
an industry that figure has been exceeded 
only on three occasions. It reveals higher 
exports than any of our 10 year averages of 
trade: it is 13 per cent. higher than exports 
in the period immediately preceding World 


War II; and even if the period 1931-32 to 
1940-41 is taken—which incorporates the 
“ boosts” given by huge exports at the out- 
break of war and the preceding years when 
milis were engaged in a most active price 
war of theic own—yet our exports in 1948-4 
ere still higher by 7 per cent. 

Monthly exports in 1948-49 averaged just 
under 76,000,tons. This year—from July, 
1949, to January, 1950—they averaged just 
under 68,000 tons or a fall of 10 per cent. 
The comparison is between a year of almost 
record export shipments and a year—this 
one—in which the industry has had to face 
unparalleled vicissitudes. 


EXPORTS TO AMERICA 


In 1948, we exported to America some 
228,000 tons representative of 47 per cent. 
of mills hessian production. That was almost 
an all time high and above average taken 
over 10 year periods. 

In 1949, there has been a fall to 183,000 
tons ; but that has not been our fault. When 
goods were available, America’s demands in 
the pre-devaluation period (the first nine 
months up to September) were averaging 
15,000 tons monthly. In the post-devalua- 
tion period, that is to say for the months 
October to December, they averaged about 
17,000 tons. I have no quarrel with 
America’s buying policy: they can have 
similarly no quarrel with us if their guess 
work was wrong and therefore landed them 
in difficulties. The figures quoted are sub- 
stantial justification of our contentions that 
no matter how they or we look at their 
buying policy we have cared for the American 
consumer in ways perhaps not quite fully 
appreciated having regard to our many 
difficulties. That is further borne out by the 
fact that in the months October to December, 
1949, over three quarters of our hessian 
production found its way to that country. 


REQUISITIONING 


It has been necessary from time to time 
for Government to requisition categories of 
jute goods in satisfaction of certain Govern- 
ment agreements for the import of food 
grains from the Argentine. The charge has 
been made against us that we have requisi- 
tioned goods which were destined for the 
United States; and that this amounts to 
discrimination against old and _ valued 
customers of the industry. That is not so. 
Our American friends were affected to the 
tune of only 1,000 bales of 40” 10 oz. 
Hessian. Whilst there was no obligation to 
replace, that in point of fact has been already 
done. The American trade wrongly assumed 
that requisitioning extended to a far greater 
amount confusing that with delay in per- 
formance by the mills of their contracts 
because the manufacture of Government’s 
orders took first priority. America did suffer 
from some (in most cases small) delay in 
performance of contracts, but I submit that 
this was not due to requisitioning, still less 
is it discrimination. 


_ That I have particularised in the American 
Situation is perhaps natural, for India 
obtains 60 per cent. of her total dollar earn- 
ings from our activities. Other markets have 
felt scarcities as also has America; and a 
reference to the export figures supplied will 
demonstrate that their interests have been 
adequately safeguarded. 
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LILY MILLS, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS — INCREASED 
PROFIT 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Lily 
Mills Limited was held at the Registered 
Office, The Mill, Shaw, on March 2nd. M; 
S. S. Hammersley, the Chairman, presiding 


The following is the report by the chair- 
man, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The trading profit of the Lily Mills Group 
for the year ending December 31, 1949. |: 
£222,499 5s. 8d, : 

The net profit is £86,267 15s. 8d. which 
compares with a net profit of £73,497 13s. 6q 
for the year ended December 31, 1948 
(which included twelve months’ working of 
Lily Mills Limited, and eleven months’ 
working at Devon Mill Limited). 

The advantages anticipated from grouping 
and modernisation are being realised. A 
proportion of the new ring frames ordered 
for the Devon Mill Limited, are now 
work spinning Fibro. The remainder of the 
frames on order for this mill are in course 
of erection. 

New machinery has been installed in the 
preparatory department of No. 1 Lily Mil! 
and improvements have been made in the 
layout of the cardroom. 

During the current year it is hoped that 
the modernisation of the whole of No. | Lily 
Mill will be completed. We shall then have 
a mill completely equipped with ring spindles 
of the most modern type wholly engaged in 
the spinning of Fibro and other synthetic 
fibres. 

Toward the end of the financial year the 
sum of £31,790 Is. 9d. was received from 
the Board of Trade representing payment of 
a 25 per cent. subsidy on £127,160 7s. 
Additional capital expenditure of a substan- 
tial amount is expected to rank for subsidy. 


PROBLEM OF REDEPLOYMENT OF LABOUR 


Since the war technical and technological 
developments in the textile trades have been 
considerable. With present day high costs, 
expenditure on mew machinery to try ou! 
these new developments may, or may not, 
be justified. What, however, is abundantly 
clear is that the full advantages of modern 
machinery cannot be reaped without rede- 
ployment of labour. That is to say, without 
the readjustment of wage rates to suit the 
altered work load made possible by new 
machinery. 

The best way to achieve this redeploy- 
ment, while maintaining harmonious rei2- 
tions with the Trade Unions, is a matter ol 
considerable concern to your directors. We 
take the view that more harm than good may 
arise from attempting redeployment wiih 
equipment consisting of a mixture of old 
and new machinery. Now that No. | Lil 
Mill will soon be cempletely modernised «! 
is in the interest of the trade as a whole—nol 
least of the operatives—that an early attempt 
should be made to reach agreement with the 
Trade Unions on the best way to achieve 
maximum production from our modern 
plant. We should like the Trade Unions ‘0 
agree with us on the nomination of inde- 
pendent experts to assess scientifically the 
work load. 

We have the feeling that if this problem 
is approached in a realistic atmosphere, with 
a sincere appreciation by both sides of each 
others difficulties, a solution will emerge 
which will provide a high level of week'y 
earnings and at the same time materially 
help in the maintenance of Lancashire’ 
textile production pre-eminence. 

The company’s order book is 4 healthy 
one. We are fully booked for a considersd'¢ 
period ahead. Attention is constantly Pp¥ 
to the improvement of working conditions, 
and the social amenities provided at bo! 
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companies are a well recognised feature of 
employment at mills within the group. 


In spite of the disturbances caused by the 
replacement of old machinery by new, pro- 
duction has been well maintained, and the 


directors would like to take this opportunity 
to thank the management, staff and em- 
ployees for their loyal co-operation through- 
out the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





WEST RIDING WORSTED AND WOOLLEN 
MILLS, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


EXPORT SALES REACH £4,500,000 


MR. J. H. KEELING 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
the West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills, 
Limited, was held on February 28th at the 
Midland Hotel, Bradford, Mr J. H. Keeling, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr E. Matthews) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year to August 31, 1949, and was taken as 
read :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen—From the 
accounts you will have seen that your com- 
pany has enjoyed another most successful 
year, and our thanks are again due in no 
small measure to the directors, managers, 
executives and employees of our operating 
subsidiaries, through whose efforts these fine 
results have been achieved. 


The turnover of the group showed a satis- 
factory imcrease over the previous year. 
Known export sales amounted to approxi- 
mately four and a half million pounds, of 
which some three million pounds were sales 
to dollar countries. These figures do not 
include indirect exports where the destina- 
uon cannot be accurately determined. 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The profit of the group before taxation 
for the year under review, at £1,380,063, 
shows an increase of more than £50,000 over 
the record figure for the previous year. This 
S particularly satisfactory as the percentage 
f gross profit earned by our operating sub- 
‘idiaries was less than for the preceding year. 
Of the profits of the group no less than 
£712,184—namely, 51.6 per  cent.—was 
reserved for taxation, £573,591, equivalent to 
41.6 per cent., was retained in the business, 
nd the shareholders have received £94,288, 
r only 6.8 per cent. of the profits, by way 
f dividends. 


As since the close of the year under review 
he issued ordinary capital of your company 
has been increased by the capitalisation of 
reserves, a matter to which I refer in some 
detail later, it was decided on this occasion 

pay a second interim dividend on the 
capital then outstanding in place of the 
usual final dividend, which is normally 
Geclared at the time of the publication of the 
accounts. By this procedure we avoided 
having two classes of ordinary shares quoted 
on the Stock Exchange for a period of some 
months. The two interim dividends brought 
up the dividend for the year to 30 per cent. 
on the issued ordinary capital. It is interest- 
ing to note that this is equivalent to 5.27 
per cent. on the capital represented by the 
ordinary shares and total reserves. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


There are only a few items in the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet to which I think I need 


ON WOOL PRICES 


refer. Stock on hand and work in progress, 
at £2,423,078, show an increase of only 
£81,738 over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. The excess of current assets 
over current liabilities (including provisions 
for deferred repairs and staff pensions), at 
£2,399,251, represents an increase of 
£502,644 over the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. 


Capital reserves and revenue reserves, 
excluding £559,246 set aside for future 
taxation, amounted to £1,714,998, an increase 
of £521,206 over the previous year after 
appropriating £46,200 by the issue of 46,200 
ordinary shares of £1 each to ordinary share- 
holders during the year under review. These 
reserves have been built up since August 31, 
1943. Of the reserves which we have 
ploughed back into our business, the greater 
part has been retained by the operating sub- 
sidiaries to finance their capital and current 
requirements, the latter by no means 
unimportant in view of the substantial 
increase in the price of wool. The balance 
has been transferred to the parent company 
and has provided the means for us to acquire 
other businesses. 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED OPERATING 
SUBSIDIARIES 


In connection with these acquisitions, you 
will be interested to know that the physical 
output of O. B. Lister and Bro’s. Succors, 
Limited, has been more than trebled since we 
acquired this business, while we have every 
reason to believe that by the end of 1950 
the output of Priestleys, Limited, largely for 
dollar markets, will be substantially increased. 


In September last, subsequent to the close 
of the financial year, we acquired the whole 
of the share capital of Wade and Glyde, 
Limited, old-established and well-known 
manufacturers of worsted cloth. This com- 
pany does a very substantial trade with 
Canada and a large proportion of the 
turnover is for export. 


EFFICIENCY OF PLANT 


We continue to reap the benefit of our 
policy of keeping our plant and machinery 
in a high state of efficiency, and of replacing 
existing plant where necessary by the most 
modern equipment. 


During the year under review we spent 
on capital account approximately £140,000, 
while there were commitments for future 
expenditure on fixed assets of some £200,000. 
It is satisfactory that the profits retained by 
our operating subsidiaries, in addition to 
financing increased trade, permit of these 
considerable sums of money being expended 
without it being necessary to raise additional 
permanent capital. 


PRICE OF WOOL 


The price of wool since devaluation has, 
in terms of sterling, risen sharply. This is not 
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the case to any similar degree in terms of the 
dollar and most regreifully it is difficult not 
to come to the conclusion that the dollar now 
exerts greater influence upon world prices 
than does the pound. The present state of 
the wool market makes it unwise to prog- 
nosticate as to the immediate future Any- 
thing written today may well be out of date 
when it is read. It seems clear, however, 
that world consumption continues to be high 
and the supply of wool insufficient to meet 
the demand. Yet it is, I think, reasonable to 
anticipate sales resistance on the part of the 
ulmmate consumer of the finished product 
based on the current value of wool, and that 
such resistance would increase in the event of 
another considerable rise in the price of the 
raw material. Large stocks of wool do not 
appear to be generally held, so it is possible 
that any fall in price may be a good deal more 
radual and orderly than that which occurred, 
as is sO well remembered, after the first 
world war. 


Nevertheless the position must be regarded 
as potentially dangerous. Hence our decision 
to allocate £125,000 further to increase the 
“Reserves against efiect of possible future 
fail in value of stocks” to the substantial 
figure of £300,000, all of which has been 
provided out of taxed profits, equivalent to 
some £600,000 gross 


RECENT CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Since August 31 there has been put into 
effect a further capitalisation of reserves as a 
result of which the issued ordinary share 
capital of the company has been increased by 
50 per cent. by the issue of one new ordinary 
share for every two ordinary shares pre- 
viously held. The preliminary steps to enable 
this to be carried out—namely, the capitalisa- 
uon of part of the reserves by the operating 
subsidiaries, were taken during the year now 
under review and are reflected in the con- 
solidated balance-sheet. The purpose of this 
issue Was to bring the issued share capital 
somewhat more into line with the value of 
our business, although it still quite 
inadequately represents this, as the actual 
value of the land, buildings, plant and 
machinery vastly exceeds the book figures. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As regards the future, I do not think thar I 
cam do better than quote the words I used 
last year as these are just as appropriate 
today as they were 12 months ago. I then 
said, “Since the date of the balance-sheet, 
results have continued te be satisfactory, 
and, subject to one important factor—namely, 
no unduly sharp fall in the price of wool—l 
am hopeful of being able next year to place 
before you results with which you will be 
satisfied.” I should, however, add this 
cautionary note: that there appear to me to 
be more signs of difficulties ahead than were 
apparent 12 months ago. 


I have already referred to the splendid 
work of the directors, managers, executives 
and all the employees of our operating sub- 
sidiaries and I am sure that you will wish me 
to extend to them our most sincere apprecia- 
tion. I would also like to thank personally 
all my colleagues on this board. It has been 
an eventful year and the figures show how 
the position of your company and of its 
operating subsidiaries has been still further 
strengthened. My colleagues and I will en- 
deavour—whatever the future may hold—to 
build up your great undertaking, in which 
we are all so vitally interested, from strength 
to strength. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Mr J. H. Lockwood 
and Mr A. B. Thoseby, F.C.A., were 
re-elected. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 
SIR IAN BOLTON’S SPEECH 


The 136th stated anrual meeting of the 
Society was held in the Society’s Head Office, 
Edinburgh, on February 28th, Sir Ian Bolton, 
Bt., O.B.E., C.A. (chairman of the ordinary 
court of directors), presiding 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the chair- 
man said: 

The report contains details of our opera- 
tions during the year 1949—a year of grow- 
ing financial and economic difficulties for the 
country. These led to the devaluation of the 
£1 sterling in September, and in the latter 
part of the year we had all the uncertainties 
which are inseparable from an impending 
general election. You would not expect these 
conditions to form a favourable background, 
and yet we are once again able to report that 
the Society transacted an increased amount of 
new life assurance business and reached the 
record total of £11,640,000 after deduction 
of amounts reassured with other offices. This 
is £14 million higher than in the preceding 
year, which was our bonus year—a year in 
which it is usual for the new business to be 
at an exceptionally high level. The ordinary 
life assurance business included in the total I 
have mentioned exceeded £9,000,000 for the 
first time and was over £650,000 more than 
in the previous year. 

GROUP PENSION SCHEMES 


The remainder of the assurance business, 
amounting to over £2,500,000, consists of 
ssurances associated with group pension 
schemes and is also a record total. Our 
pension business has expanded satisfactorily 
and we have issued deferred annuities under 
schemes during the year amounting to more 
than £600,000 per annum 

My predecessors in this chair have drawn 
attention to the advantages to employers and 
their staffs of establishing pension schemes 
with a life assurance office. Not the least of 
these advantages is that under the usual plan 
1 fixed and definite amount of pension is 
secured for each year of service with the 
employer and that pension is guaranteed by 
the assurance office—a guarantee which is 
supported not only by the funds accumu- 
lating in respect of all the pension schemes 
wrranged by the office, bui by the whole of 
its life assurance and annuity funds. There 
is no need for me to emphasise the value of 
having the Society’s guarantee behind a 
pension scheme and I will only add that our 
experienced and efficient organisation is 
ulways ready to advise and assist those who 
wwe considering the introduction of a pension 
plan. 

GROWTH OF PREMIUM INCOME 


Our expanding business has led to a 
further increase of about £500,000 in the 
premium income, bringing the total over 
£4,000,000 for the first time in our history, 
and, with the growing funds, the interest 
income, both gross and ret, was higher than 
in the preceding year. Although the yield 
available on new investments is now higher 
than we have seen in recent years, it would 
be too much to expect that the high interest 
rate of nearly 5 per cent., which we have 
been able to report in the past few years, 
would be fully maintained now that our funds 
are increasing more rapidly than previously. 
The directors therefore regard it as most 
satisfactory that the gross rate of interest for 
1949, before deduction of income tax, was as 
high as £4 17s. 10d. per cent.—only ls. 4d. 
per cent. less than in the preceding year and 
practically the same as in the year 1946, when 
the funds were about £7,5(0,000 less than 
the present level. The net rate, after deduc- 
tion of income tax, was only 10d. less at 


£3 14s. 9d. per cent., which is a high rate in 
these days. 

In relation to our increased premium 
revenue, the expenses represent a reduced 
proportion of 12.2 per cent., as compared 
with over 13 per cent. in 1948—a satisfactory 
fall. 

VALUATION OF SECURITIES 

We have, as I told you, been able to main- 
tain our income at a high level, and on the 
capital side you will see from the balance 
sheet how the assets were invested As usual, 
the Stock Exchange securities stood at less 
than the market selling prices at Decem- 
ber 3lst—that is, at less than the lower of 
the two prices quoted in the Stock Exchange 
list. There was general depreciation over 
the year in the prices of Stock Exchange 
securities, which has naturally reduced the 
margin mentioned by my predecessor between 
the market values of our securities and the 
values at which they stand in the balance 
sheet, but the remaining margin is still 
substantial. 

The year 1948, as you know, was our 
valuation year—bonus year as it is commonly 
called—and we have now had under review 
the first year of a new quinquennium, The 
bonus declared a year ago for the preceding 
five years was 34s. per cent. per annum com- 
pound and the intermediate bonus then fixed 
for current claims and surrenders was 32s. 
per cent. compound. That rate remains 
unchanged and, while there are doubiless 
many difficulties ahead and miuch will happen 
before our next valuation four years hence, 
we are confident that in future, as in the past, 
a with-profits policy with the Society will 
prove to be a most satisfactory contract, giv- 
ing results in keeping with the Society's 
reputation for a sustained high level of 
excellence. 

The directors’ report, and the accounts as 
audited, were adopted unanimously. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 

MR W. M. PRYOR’S STATEMENT 

The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 63 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, on 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 

Mr W. M. Pryor, D.S.O., D.L., chairman 
of the Society, has issued a statement to 
shareholders, which in outline is as 
follows :— 

FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


During the vear 1949 our total funds 
increased by £3,687,000 and amounted to 
£73,806,000 as at the end of the year. The 
life assurance fund increased by nearly 
£3,584,000 from £62,464,000 to £66,048,000, 
and the life premium income was £8,593,000, 
of which only £63,006 represented single 
premiums. It is gratifying to record that 
the premium income constitutes a record in 
the Society’s history. 

On the other side of the revenue account 
the claims by death of £1,801,000 compare 
with £1,691,000 in the previous year, and 
claims by maturity, amounting to £3,129,000, 
show an increase of £282,000; these in- 
creases, of course, reflect the larger volume of 
business on the books. The usual investiga- 
tion has been made into the mortality experi- 
ence for the year and, I am glad to say, 
reveals that the number of claims is consider- 
ably below the number expected. 

NEW BUSINESS 


The life assurance new business secured 
during the year consisted of 29,297 pdlicies 
for sums assured of £31,087,755, all of which 
was obtained from our connections within 
the United Kingdom. This is an impressive 
total and is a testimony to the zeal and 
efficiency of our staff. 


In view of the marked fall in other forms 
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of savings during the past year, 
volume of new life assurance business tran. 
acted exemplifies the important contribution 
made by life assurance compenies as a whoje 
towards the national savings campaign ro 
counteract the inflationary trend. es 

We look forward with confidence to the 
future because we believe that there is ample 
scope for expansion of life assurance in this 
country, and the service which we are able 
to offer to our policyholders and the public 
should result in our securing a satisfactory 
share of the future new business. We cater 
for all classes of the community and 
endeavour to issue policies adapted to the 
individual’s circumstances. Our special 
scheme for relieving the policyholder of pay- 
ment of premiums during prolonged illness 
or permanent incapacity centinues to be 
popular. It is almost fifty years since the 
system of life assurance without medical 
examination was inaugurated in this country 
by the Society, and the facilities which we 
are able to offer as a result of our unique 
experience are still unsurpassed and are much 
appreciated by our connections. 

Employers are more and more appreciating 
the advantage of making systematic provision 
for pensions for their staff, especially as, 
subject to approval of the sclieme by the 
Inland Revenue, their contributions are 
allowed to rank as a trade expense for the 
purpose of assessment to income tax and 
profits tax. The Society was early in the 
field in the application of life assurance to 
the development of superannuation schemes 
for firms of every type and size, and a section 
of our staff is devoted exclusively to this 
business. 


INVESTMENTS 

The market value of our Stock Exchange 
investments was substartially in excess of 
their balance sheet value at the beginning of 
1949, and I am pleased to report that the 
margin has more than sufhced to cover the 
depreciation which occurred during the yeai 
Our holdings of British Government obliya- 
tions amount to over £35 million, and I 
may add that 96 per cent. of our totaj assets 
is invested in Great Britain, while a furthe 
3 per cent. is represented by Dominion 
securities. The lower market prices have 
enabled us to secure investments giving 4 
higher yield than has been possible for many 
years. 

Whilst your directors intend to adhere to 
their long-established policy of confining 
investments in the main to fixed interes! 
securities possessing a final date of redemp 
tion, they have nevertheless taken opportuni- 
ties to acquire a few high-grade ordinary and 
preference securities on favourable terms acd 
this has led to a modest increase in the 
amounts shown under these classes of asset in 
the balance sheet. 

You will also note that the item repre- 
senting mortgages on property has increased 
by over £1,000,000, which reflects the pop'- 
larity of the Society’s attractive house put- 
chase scheme. This class of business not 
only provides an outlet for a portion of our 
funds on satisfactory terms, but it also assists 
in some measure in the solution of the finan- 
cial aspects of the national housing problem 
The scheme is intended to assist persons 
desirous of purchasing houses for their ow 
occupation, liberal amounts being advanced 
and provision made for repayment by means 
of endowment assurance. The borrowc! 
thus has the satisfaction of knowing that ! 
he should die, no matter how soon after the 
granting of the loan, the proceeds of the 
policy would be available to repay the loan 
and free the house from mortgage. 

TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


In conclusion, I wish to pay tribute 1 
Mr Murrell, our general manager, t his 
executive colleagues, and to every member of 
the staff for their patient and unremittins 
efforts to maintain the efficient functionns 
of our organisation during a year which has 
not, by any means, been free from difficulties. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The 85th annual general meeting of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 
was held on March 2nd in London, Mr 
Kenneth M. Carlisle. chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to August 31, 1949:— 


I referred last year to the possibility that 
further capital of a permanent nature might 
shortly be required by the group, and. at zn 
extraordinary general meeting held on June 
23, 1949, the issue of a further £1,000,000 
in the form of 43 per cent. cumulative 
redeemable second preference shares of {1 
each was authorised. Your directors decided 
to offer the new shares to existing stock- 
holders. The issue, which took place under 
very trying market conditions, was over- 
subscribed and your directors regard this 
outcome as highly gratifying. 


Profits less losses on trading, etc., are down 
by £69,000. In explaining this difference 
there have to be taken into account many ups 
and downs which are inherent in a business 
of such wide scope and covering so many 
countries. What in certain cases has been 
gained on the swings has in others been Jost 
on the roundabouts, but the main inference 
of the decline by and large is provided by 
the writing down of the values of certain 
stocks to market levels. Volume of turnover 
and margin of profit were maintained on a 
satisfactory basis in virtually all countries. 


After United Kingdom taxation, the group 
profit attributable to the parent company 
amounts to £386,000, as compared with 
£524,000 last year, a reduction of £138,000. 
Bearing in mind the reasons for variations 
as compared with last year, a year which 
benefited substantially from certain excep- 
tional profits, and having regard to present- 
day trading difficulties, you will, I think, 
agree that we can consider ourselves fortunate 
in the results now shown. 


The interim ordinary dividend of 2s. per £5 
unit, tax free, was paid on July 6th. It is 
proposed to strengthen our reserve for con- 
tingencies by the addition of £150,000 and 
10 maintain the final ordinary dividend at 
the rate of 7s. per £5 unit of stock, tax free. 


DEMAND FOR OXO PRODUCTS 


The trading of Oxo Limited in the United 
Kingdom and abroad has been maintained 
on a high level and the factories have worked 
at full capacity in producing Oxo cubes for 
home and export markets. While some 
increase over the previous year was achieved, 
we anticipate a further improvement during 
the current financial year as new plant comes 
into use, especially in the later months. 
Demand remains unabated, and it seems that 
the public have learned to regard this good 
and economical product as a boon, not only 
in providing an invigorating beverage, but 
also for its value in adding beefy flavour to 
their otherwise rather insipid fare. 


The goodwill of our Fray Bentos brand is 
enhanced year by year by the growing popu- 
larity of our canned soups and other pre- 
served products. Unforturately, supplies of 
cans are limited by the need to export maxi- 
mum supplies of tinplate. While achieving 
some increase in output, we have to await 
the days when tinplate will be in freer supply 
in order to reap the benefit of giving to the 
public the best quality soup that can be put 
into a can. 


The report was adopted. 





LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SIXTY YEARS’ GROWTH 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of 
The Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, 
was held on February 24th in London. 

Mr Robert R. J. Turner, O B.E., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: — 

On this, the occasion of the diamond 
jubilee meeting of the corporation, it has 
occurred to me that members might be 
interested in a brief résumé of its history. 
Business commenced on December 12, 1889, 
with a board of 17 directors, and the unusual 
complement of 145 subscribers to the 
memorandum of association, most of whom 
were either bankers or leading members of 
the legal profession of the day. ‘The first 
board of directors, no doubt, laid the founda- 
tions for the business proposed in the 
original prospectus, namely, the purchase 
and subsequent issue of debentures of indus- 
trial undertakings. The trustee business was 
later developed and now forms a large part 
of the corporation’s activities, with the corre- 
sponding responsibilities. 

In respect of the period ending December, 
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1890, a dividend of 5} per cent. on the 
ordinary shares was paid. For the next year 
no dividend was paid and the balance of 


. profit was carried forward, while in the years 


1892 and 1893 a dividend of 5 per cent. wus 
paid on the ordinary shares, in addition to 
the dividend on 10000 44 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares of £10 each which had been 
issued in 1893 at a premium of 6s. per share. 

For the years 1894 and 1895 dividends of 
6 per cent. were paid :x. the ordinary shares, 
and in the latter year the Founders shares 
received their first dividend of £23 Os. 9d. 
per share. Those shares continued to receive 
dividends of varying ameunts up to the end 
of the year 1900, when the figure dropped to 
lls. 4d. per share. 

No further dividend was paid on che 
Founders shares for 21 years until January, 
1922, when they received £9 15s. 1d. on each 
share. Meanwhile, dividends on the ordi- 
nary shares during that period varied from 
7 per cent. to 4 per cent. 

In 1946 the Founders shareholders 
exchanged their rights for a very substantial 
allotment of ordinary stock. 

The net profit at £47,202 appears to com- 
pare rather unfavourably with the corres- 
ponding figure of £64,366 for 1948. The 
difference is very largely due to the compul- 
sory sales of our South American railway 
holdings in 1948, and we would gladly have 
dispensed with the realised profit on these 
which we had to bring into profit and loss 
account and on which we had to pay almost 
60 per cent. to the Government in taxation. 

Interest and dividends received show an 
increase of a little over £2,000, a healthy sign, 
but the fees as trustees and _ registrars 
continue the downward trend, and are less by 
£1,550. Out of the available balance of profir, 
£47,202, we have transferred £5,000 to 
general reserve, bringing that figure up to 
£295,000. 

The valuation of the investments at 
£1,481,691 shows an appreciation of £194,725 
or 15 per cent., which represents the differ- 
ence between the market value and the book 
value of £1,286,966. That percentage of 
appreciation compared with 31 per cent. in 
1948 may be considered to be not unsatisfac- 
tory in view of the many disturbing factors 
that have persisted throughout the year, and 
is a bleak reminder of the general decline in 
the quoted prices of most securities. 

The 14 per cent. dividend which we 
propose to pay on the ordinary stock for the 
year 1949 has not varied during the past 16 
years, notwithstanding the very high rate of 
imcome tax and increased profit tax for which 
the corporation is liable. 

The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


T= KING’S 
polities : 
impartially reported from the inside. 
edition of The Fleet Street Letter Service 


GOVERNMENT.—Lobby 


subscription, post free, 5 guineas per half 


10, Ovington Square, London, 8.W.3. 





\ ANY a happy anniversary is enjoyed in the friendly atmosphere | 
= its 25th Anniversary 


at S.F. Grill & Café, now celebrating 


Year.—6, Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus. 


. 


business.—Box 352. 


YERSONNEL Officer (male) wanted as assistant and understudy 
Must have some experience 
in personnel work, with special emphasis on recruitment for light 
Younger man preferred, prepared to work in 
junior position for about two years and earn promotion. Good pros- 

i Moderate commencing 
Applicatiuns givin 
qualifications and career and present salary to: Urwic r 
Applications will be 
treated as strictly confidential. —Quote Reference: B/1032. 


in department attached to factory. 
engineering trades, 


pects (factory is one of a 


arge group). 
ealary ; 


staff pension scherne. 


Partners, Ltd., 7, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


\ EMORY, Mnemonicons 
(EC) 3, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


manceuvres 


‘ALES OFFICE MANAGER is required by Motor Accessory 

Manufacturer, Slough. Indispensable qualifications are a detailed 
knowledge of the motor manufacturing industry, good correspondent 
and ability to secure co-operation of travellers and staff. The 
position would offer full scope for an ambitious man who is prepared 
to work hard. Applicants should give details of education and career, 
including salary earned in each position and of interests outside 


for stage ‘feats, platform, study, daily 
routine. Complete in ‘‘ The Royal Road,’ 5/6. Mnemo, Room 22 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


and party 


available by private 
year ; sample, 5s.— 





precisely, to receive 


Dividend ; to elect 
Auditors ; 


full details or 
rwick, Orr and 


Notice is hereby given that the Tremeser, pe s 
: » closed from Marc 5th 28th, both days inclusive. 

Wages, prices, trade union struggle and fiscal trends be closed from March 15th to 28t 
The weekly National Affairs | 


26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held in the Bank’s Premises at 24, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, on Tuesday, March 28th, at twelve o'clock noon 
the Accounts to December 3ist last with the 
relative reports by the Directors and the Auditors; to declare a 
Directors ; to fix the remuneration of the 
and to transact all such other business as can be trans- 
acted at an Annual General Meeting of the Company. 

In connection with Det 5 
been received by the Company pursuant to the provisions of Sections 
142 and 185(5) of the Companies Act, 1948, of the intention to move 
at the above Meeting a Resolution for the re-election as a Director 
of the Company Mr. J. R. H. Pinckney, C.B.E., who attained the 
age of 70 years on May 11, 1946. 
and offers himself for re-election. 


By Order of the Board, 


300ks of the Bank will 


By Order of the Board, 


(Signed) W. KERR, London Manager. 
Feb. 28, 1950, 


the election of Directors special notice has 


Mr. Pinckney retires by rotation 


W. KERR, London Manager, 


The National Bank of India, Limited, 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C,2, 


NEDERAL UNION WEEK-END CONFERENCE, Arnold House 
Hotel, Brighton, March 10th-12th. 
Hinden, Rev John Collins, William Clark and Dr Joad. 


Speakers include: Dr Rita 


Inclusive 


fee, two guineas.—Inquiries, 20. Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


English Electric.—Consolidated balance 
on trading account increased from £1,960,966 
to £2,661,134 and net profit after crediting 
£55,513 miscellaneous items and deducting 
taxation of £1,045,625 (£729,033). from 
£617,016 to £730,268 in 1949 (53-week 
period). Net current assets at the year end 
were £6,197,428 (£5,346,573); stocks and 
work in progress are higher at £12,050,323 
(£11,862,239) after deducting £9,172,725 
(£6,138,343) payments received on account. 
Bank overdraft has been increased from 
£5,402,086 to £5,608,385. 

ilford.—Consolidated “aggregate” profit 
amounted to £1,117,956 (£1,123,389) for the 
year ended October 31, 1949. Group net 
profit was £342,087 (£317,998). Net current 
assets increased from £2,027,833 to £3,172,873 
on the year; stocks rose from £1,275,931 to 
£1,384,284 and debtors from £885,357 to 
£1,069,718. Turnover increased by 10 per 
cent in 1948-9. 

British Home Stores.—Group trading 
profit rose from £747,134 to £881,202 for the 
year to December 31, 1949; net profit in- 
creased from £274,257 to £366,835. The 
dividend is raised from 10d. per stock unit to 
ls. per stock unit for the year. Net current 
assets at the year end were £1,274,735 
(£.1,063,808) ; stocks were valued at £938,934 
(£758,629). 

Linen Thread.—Consolidated trading 
profit declined from £1,613,512 to £1,543,802 
for the year ended September 30, 1949. 
Group net profit after inclusion of mis- 
cellaneous credits was £376,857 (£484,745). 
The distribution of 124 per cent for the year 
is unchanged. Group stocks are up from 
£4,483,713 to £5,314,717 and debtors from 
£1,137,230 to £1,527,202. 

Tate and Lyle.—Profit after depreciation 
amounted to £2,289,857 for the year to 
October 1, 1949 compared with £2,794,627 
for the previous 53-week period. Taxation 
absorbed £1,011,083 (£1,455,522). A_ total 
distribution of 2s. 8.4d. per 15s. stock unit 
is recommended for the year making the 
total cash distribution the same as for 1947-8. 
Turnover was £76,000,000 (£78,000,000). 





Bowater Paper Corporation. — Con- 
solidated profit, including £300,394 profit on 
exchange arising from devaluation, amounted 
to £4,279,653 (£3,821,325) for the year to 
September 30, 1949. Net profit rose from 
£1,275,596 to £1,376,822 of which £934,396 
(£862,121) has been retained by subsidiaries. 
The recommended dividend of 125 per cent 
on the ordinary is unchanged; 1} per cent 
participating dividend has been added to the 
rate for the participating preference stock 
(same). 


Jute industries.—Consolidated trading 
profit increased from £754,863 to £864,986. 
in the year ended September 30, 1949. 
Group net profit declined from £286,079 to 
£283,534. Stocks declined from £1,099,962 
to £942,360 and debtors from £639,607 to 
£591,442; cash is up from £443,153 to 
£868,203 and tax reserve certificates are 
higher at £302,000 (£101,000). 


John Crossley and Sors.—Group trading 
profit fell from £509,685 to £400,055 for the 
year to December 3, 1949; of this taxation 
absorbed £202,300 (£286,780). Stocks have 
risen to £1,197,303 (£1,079,277), debtors 
from £309,418 to £363,540; cash is down 
from £356,758 to £268,251. 


Thomas Owen.—The trading loss for the 
year to July 31, 1949, was £15,302 after 
crediting £33,900 estimated recoverable 
expenditure, compared with a profit of 
£166,500 for 1948-9. Group net loss after 
crediting £25,000 from taxation contingencies 
reserve amounted to £58,110 (profit of 
£94,040). The balance carried forward is 
reduced from £109,589 to £12,992. Bank 
loans have been increased from £179,124 to 
£617,493 ; creditors are lower at £360,406 
(£539,597) and reserves at {£457,794 
(£567,553). Net current liabilities amounted 
to £75,577 at the year end. 


Thomas Tilling.—Consolidated profit, 
including £154,500 non-recurring items, 
amounted to £419,775 (£922,904) and net 
profit to £191,955 (£441,123) in 1949. These 
figures reflect the changes arising from the 
distribution of £20,000,000 British Transport 
3 per cent 1968-73 stock by way of capital 


profits dividend. A dividend of 5 per cep: 
is recommended on the ofdinary stock 

1. and R. Morley.—Net profit for 1949 
amounted to £171,538 (£171,146). The pro- 
posed dividend of 9 per cent for the year i; 
unchanged. ; 


Capital Issues 


Stanley Motors.—Subject to shareholders’ 


approval members of the company registered 
on March 22nd are to be offered two new 5s 
ordinary shares at 10s. per share for every 
ten shares held. The issue would raise 
approximately £150,000. 

Metal Traders.—The CIC has now 
approved the free bonus distribution of nine 
new 2s. shares for each 2s. share held. Appli- 
cation had first been made shortly prior to 
the ban on bonus issues. 

British Industrial Plastics.—The com- 
pany has issued to the British Shareholders 
Trust £250,000 4} per cent unsecured notes 
at £98 per cent, less 2 per cent for brokerage 
and expenses. 

Stanhope Steamship. By way of a scrip 
bonus shareholders are to receive free four 
new ls. ordinary shares for every ls. share 
held on February 28th. 


New Issue Prices 


| Issue Price, 


Tssue Price Mar. 1 
(a) 1950 
Agric. Mort. Deb. (£25 paid)....| 99 14} —24 pm 
Brutton, Mitchell, Pref. ....... 20/74*| 20 0—20/9 
Calcutta Elec., Deb. .......... 98 91} —92} 
English Elec., Deb. .........-- | 99 1025 —1034 
Do. Ord. ({1 paid) .......-.- ;} 35/0 26 1}—26/44 
Howardsgate Trust ........... aad 15 3—16/5 
N. Ireland 60-70 .......s.e0e- 100 | 19, —99} 
Jaunnicd, SO% o sccs sven stones 100 | 984-98} 
Kalgoorlie Elec. (£25 paid) . 100 | 5—5h pm 
Newbould & Burton........... 19/6* | 20/14—20/7} 
Ouosn Spec... 5. veveseovwcsss ; i/4 1 44—1/5} 
Silvertown Services .....cee+-: | si 15/0—15/9 
Steel, Ist Mort. Deb. ........-- i; 100% 994 —190} 
S. Rhodesia (#40 paid)........- 98 fs — te P 
Sterme,-L. 5. .s cssavevnecencs | 38/0 44,/0—46/9 
Tilley Lamp, Pref. .........2-: | 20/3* | 20/3—20/9 
Uitramad DOOD. oe nsiccsecesses® | 100 39—101 


* Placing 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appear weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement: English Electric; Linen Thread; Ilford; British Home Stores; Jute Industries. 


Prices, 


. . = Prices. * 
ss as Price, | Price, Yield, Yeild, ; : Last Two {i i ; rice Yield 

Year 1950 5 : ~ Year 195 wi Price, Pri 
i Sie Name of Security Feb. 22, Mar.1,| Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, S Dividends Name ; , “e Mar. 1,| Mar. 1, 
an. 1 toMar.1 1950 1959 1950 1950 Jan. 1 to Mar. i Name ot Security = _. 1950 
High | Low (nt High Low (a) (b) tO 
10137 | 1014 War B 2% 1 194 6 6 91/110 § cher Seen 
0127 f ‘ar Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51, lOLA . 101} 06 9:110 5! % % I iti i} i s. d 
101}, | 101¢ War Bonds 24%, Mar, 1, 1951-53, 101% | 101} | 016 0,118 41) 98 954 | id) id ee . 34% 1965-69. i om | 94 (3 93 
10143 | 10048 War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54, 101@ l0l® 1 0 9) 2 3 1] 100} 9) | @ | (@ ||Birmingham 23% 1955-57..) 99) | 991 215 0 
100% | 100 |Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955.. 100 | 100 1 4 «21/2 4 6] 8%! 7 | 50 €! 50 cl\Anglo-American Corp., 10/-.|| 73 s i326 
101% | 100} |/War Bonds 24%, Aug. 15, 1954-56 101 + 10 (1 46,2 7 14 7%) 6% | 25.6) 5 @|iAnglo-lranianOil,{1.......] | 68 4 8 
102 | 101g || Funding 27% June 15, 1952-57. 101g | 101g 6 1 6 2/221 64 72 67/9| 10 6} 5 a|\Assoc. Electrical, Ord. f1...\| 70/- | 70 as? 
103 | 102 |Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58.// 105 | 102#} | 1 6 9/213 104 78/9 71/6) 22}¢| Tha ||Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.{ill 77/6 | 76/3 518 | 
103§ | 102¢ War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59. 103 103 1 7 2/215 OJ} 19/6| 17/03, 40 ¢| 4 ¢|\AustinMotor,Ord.Stk.5/-...| 19/- | 18/1 7 7 Is 
99} | 96§ |Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65 99 98 (115 4/3 2 81) 70/7) 66/- 74a 7 6 '|\Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’{i..|| 69/6 | 676 4 9 7 
99% | 98 Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61. 98 98§ 111 3) 214 11/] 139/- 129/-| 15 @!| 119 b |\Bass Ratcliff, Ord, {1,.....|| 138/14 | 135/- 3 1 Tt 
98 | 95} | Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69.. 97 96 11710 3 6 3i{ 95/3) 90/-| 12 6| 8 a British Oxygen, Ord. fi....| 94/6 | 94/4) 4 410 
ro | 105 Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...) 1078 = 105 «= 111 5/)3 7 Bel 35/- 32/6, 56) 2a Courtaulds, Ord fi “sorll ga/- | 32/6 | 412 4 
965 | 944 Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 95jxd 94; (119 1/3 7 O7| 17/10) 16/6; 206, 5 a |\Distillers Co. Ord: Mn ccyss | 37/6 | 17/44 5 7 
955 | lf (Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67; 93$ 92 118 5/3 2 Bi] 32/9 29/9, 8 c| 8 ¢|\Dorman Long, Ord. {i.....| 32/6 | 30/3 9 510 
108 | 106} Vict. Bonds 4% Sept.1, 1920-76| 107§xd 106; 113 5/3 7 9° 63/1) 59/6 15 ¢| 15 cl\Dunlop Rubber, Ord fi... | 62/6 | 60/6 419 2 
94 | 914 Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75, 95 92; (2 0 3/3 8 Til 44/3) 4 7b) 3 a/tmp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk fi} 42/6 | 41/10) 415 7 
102 | 100  |\Consols 4% (after Feb, 1, 1957).:| 102 101 2 3 4°39 Off 1106/3 95/-, Ihe! 184d | Imperial Tobaces. fl. ; 104/44 | 101/36 6 ¢ 
70} | ert Treas Shades tattecApe L 19ts) 6aicd eihad 2 } * 3 8 10/ “ ih 29/74 10 ¢! 10 ¢ Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. fi: 31/é | 30/7) 61) § 

i S.SUK. 26% 4, ' x¢ xd 2 ¢€ Of 4/6 39/3 10 ¢ t iS onsen i i ( z “1 ; 2 414 1 
83$ | 80 Reese Stk. 3 joer Apes 2200 824 —_ 2 0 11/314 3f1 63/-| 58/9| 15 ¢ Isa 2 Brick, Ord Stic (4; 61/10}s4 60 : 0 ¢ 

; -Stk. 5% Oct. 1, 1986-96) 88 txc xd 2 4 310104) 40/-| 33/3' 11 'P’chin J’ 2 i 39/- | - |6 8% 
9% | 90 | WarLoan3}% (afterDec.1,1952)' 925 91% 2 2 4/317 4f1 45/-| 42/3 as eto ee Dest he o/-| A an 510 4 
71g | 685 | Consols 24%... .-....004. 2: 1O$ 69xd 119 8) 512 Off 31k | 27% |t77 4c /t779, c |/Prudential, ‘A’ fi......... i “so. | 30} | 210 6 
= 92} a El, 3% Gd, Apr. 1, 1968-73), 94xd, Q95ixd 2 0 4 3 8 41) 55/74 51/9) Vi c | 134 c Stewarts & Lloyds, ‘pei Zi’! 55/- | 53/6 |415 5 
OL | Be Bit Tee $64 July 1’ 1978-83) ya aay 1648 aad ae ee b| +2¢a/Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk.fi!) 65/- | 63/9 7 oF 
95$ | 92} | Brit. Tpt.3% Gd. Apr.1, 1968-73) 93jxd 93xd/ 2 0 6/3 8 61 a2 asi | ae la Tube lavat.. Ord. Gtk. £1. | of BH Sar 6 
89; | 85} | Brit.GasGd. 3% May 1, 1990-95 88}  87§ |2 111 aurner & Newall, Ord. St 


Redemption yields are worked out on the a oe that all dated stocks will be 


© this rule there is one excepti 
(Funding 4 per cent) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marten ‘e 


(n) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 9. inf. (f) Flat yield 


repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘/’, 


* Assumed average life 14 years 3 months. 


312 ll] 46/4) 41/9) 15 a! 


274 b ||Woolworth (F. W.), Ord. 


i 


45/9 | 44/6 | 518 o” 


——— 


k.fi| so/- | 7/6 S$ 
“| 


(a) interm. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (da) Int. paid half-yearly. (4) Assumed 
dividend 18}% after capital bonus. (f) To gatest redemption date. f Free 0! tax 


(m) Final dividend on increased capital. Yield basis 35%. 
after capita} bonus. 


in} Yield basis 269% 
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1HE ECONOMIST, March 4, 1950 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 25, 1950, total 
ordinary revenue was {89,414,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £58,641,000 and issues 


io sinking funds nil. Thus. including sinking 

fund allocations of £14,670,000 the surplus 

acerued since April Ist 1s £631,725,000 compared 

with £843,426,255 for the corresponding period 

“a vear ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 






Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 



















CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ 


Recemrs 


thousand) 


PAYMENTS 


Other Debt : | Treasury Bills .. 28,410 
internal ... - 4,304 Nat. Savings Certs. 1,000 
Ways & Means Ad- | 24% Def. Bonds. . 305 
vances .... 25,550 | 3° Def. Bonds 514 
| 17% Exchequer 
Bonds, 1950 850 
Tax Reserve Certs. 10,043 
| Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ..... 3,000 


29.854 44,122 


FLOATING OEST 


(4 muilhon} 





























































; April April | Ways and “oe 
Revenue an e, ee Shc Week | Week | Treasury Means oe 
949 te } nec ded } li aos i sury ota 
Feb. Feb Feb. Feb. Date to : De- | 1 loat 
1949 | 1980 1949 | 1950_ | 1 Pupte | ot Debt 
- - - } Fender fay Depts Eng Banks 
Onoinany | | land 
REVENUE | | = 
Income Tax. ..... |1490000,1155944 1252982} 49,559 52,160 
Sur-tax 105,000! 79.950 95,700, 4,300 4,000 | a 2 
Histate, etc., Duties | 176,000, 161,150 172,700] 4,900 3,400 | 2210-0 | 2284 
Stamps 48,50q 51,063, 46,370} 1,200 500 | 
Profits Tax ....) 176,790 240,669 4,650 4,200 | 
p 240,000) “oz 7p "V0 : | De 3] 2960-0} 2023-7 6199-3 
Aahae Ecbiniment aha oe 3a |. 20] 2970-0/ 1985-6 6191-6 
Other Inland Rev 1,006 615 518 30 ’ Sl teva ree 6226-4 
SpecialContributn. 25,000) 74,400, 18,800) 1,650 200 | ” ce 2980.0 sona } 6186-9 
- j ca 980-0 | 1952- 6186- 
fotal Inland Rev. !20855001773617 1861830 66,259 64,490 | i, 51] 4983-0 _ 
estONeS:s<00io% 829,650, 740,543 733,779, 5,496 12,013 | Jan. 742990-0! 1949-5 ou9i-0 
Bay in tnsigns ds 663,600; 700,522 667,505 21,122 10,805 | » 14) 2980°0 Sa01 "6 cee 
Tetal Customs &! : : | 28 2980-0) 194] -0 §840-0 
Excise ....,.. 93250 165 1401284} 26,618 22,818 
: es : ter =~ — " | Feb. 412960-0| 1905-2 5743-0 
Motor Duties.....| 54,000; 51,543, 54,696 265 609 | » 11/2940-0; 1851-8 —s 
Surplus War Stores! 44,000] 96,352 77,828 359 6 | 318} 2930-0 | 1958-7 2 
Surplus Receipts ” 251 2920 0 1940-2 57593 
from Trading..| 18,000] 28,564, 47,54 med i 
P.O.(Net Receipts); ... ie 800] ... Dr 200 
Wireless Licences. | 12,000, 10,755 11,590) 1,080, 1,200 
Crown Lands.....} 1,000 840 57 30 30 TREASURY BILLS 
Receipts from i | ({ million 
Sundry Loans 20,000, 15,280, 17,55 40s | Per 
cell, Receipts. . 50,000) 121,552 70,420] 884 461 | Amount Cent 
a ' | Date ot ASlotted 
fotal Ord. Rev... \3777750.3539548 3544118) 95,515 89,414 | Tender 14 a at 
we " . » nme f Ottere — Allotted Min. 
L¥-BALANCING | | sa Rate 
t Office 159,630} 140,340, 148,200) 2,850! 3,500 | 7975 
Income Tax on | Feb 25 0-0 | 278-5 )-Q 10 50 
E.P.T. Refunds} 5,700 7,964| 10,84 136, 183 | Fee 25 | 270-0) 278-2) 170-0) 10 5:5 
tal... 2... /3943080,3687852 37031581 $8,501 93,097 | Nov. 25 | 250° | rencoel uccates Pay Merit Welton 
| issues out of the Exchequer Dec ; oane oa et oh - a ° 
eae ’ 46 | 230-0 | 282-7 | 230-0] 10 4-52 | 75 
esti. baci TAs ” 23 | 230-0 | 292-4 | 230-0} 10 4-16 | 69 
Expenditure mate A f Week Week ean” 250-0 a53°9 250:07 10 5-09 * 
[949-9 to | to fendedjended | yan" 6 | 230-0 | 251-9 | 230-0] 10 4-95 88 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb » 13 | 230-0 | 266-1 | 230-0} 10 5-83 43 
26, | 25, | 26, | 25, " 90 | 220-0 | 271-4 | 220-0} 10 5-74 20 
18 ened teed ASO a7 | 220-0 | 286-9 | 210-0] 10 5-66 | 63 
ORDINARY ' | | 
_ EXPENDITURE | | Feb. 54 | 210-0 | 304-0 | 210-0 10 5°44 56 
Int. & Man of| | is » 10 | 220-0 | 287-4 | 220-0 10 5-% 69 
Nat. Debt.....| 1,571) 1,746 | 17 | 230-0 | 294-5 | 220-0 10 (5-75 65 
Payments to N. 24 1 220-0 | 2744 | 220-03 10 6-44 18 
jrel 72 2 RR 
Othe r Ca ae ne ate 5000 On February 24th applications for bills to be paid on 
Servi es. : 12,000 48) | Monday were accepted as to about 18 per cent of the 
Sec etixs . eons : | amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at 
eae eee % RT a a a S . Ces vere ep i im it i yhiecation for 
Total...» --»| 621,000) 462,578, 468,776] 3.291) 3,776 | higher prices, were accepted, in full Applications fs 
Supply Services . .'2802707}2219344 2428947] 45,092 54,865 | Paymen Bae erate ae 5 


} 


lotal Ord, Expd. .|3329707 
winking Funds ese] ses 







2681922 28977231 48,383 58,641 
14,199 14,674 ... | ... 


Total (exel Selt-| 
Bal. Expd.).. . .|3329707|2696121)2912393) 48,383, 58,641 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office 
Income T 


on) 


159,630] 140,340! 148,200) 2,850! 3,500 





LPT. Refunds) 5,700] 7,964) 10,840) 136, 183 
vacates 3495037 [2844425 30714331 51,369. 62,324 


\fter decreasing Exchequer balances by £431,183 to | 


(5,201,174, the other operations for the week decreased 
© gross National Debt by £14,268,375 to £25,127 million. 
_. NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 and Export 


GUarantems Act, BOO coi cis <0 hake Mawr Baecce 235 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

Post Office and Telegraph Act, 1948............. 500 
e.P.T, OR eo ee ena te: 224 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation), Acts, 1944 

and: WONG si ee ree ee 92 
Le cal Authorities Loans Act, 31946, s. HI)........ 2,350 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948 :— 

Colonial Development .............00ceseeeee 500 
, OVENS NRE as ese eee as saewe 200 
on 2. War Damage: War Damage Commission.. 3,000 
Miscel aneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 
Mh 5, Civil Contingencies Fund ........... 10,000 


nance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. ise 305 


| above in full. Applications for payment on Wednesday, 


above in full, and applications for payment on Saturday 
at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. Treasury Bills to a 
maximum of {230 million are being offered for March 3rd 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 






| Veek Ended 
j Feb. 19, | Feb. 18, 
| ‘ 1950 








Savings Certificates :-— 
























} a ee Perr er eee er 2,800 2,000 91,100 
Repayments .........++- 2,400 2,800 | 111,750 
Net Savings ........0.-- 400 |Dr &00 Dr20,650 

| Defence Bonds :-— mo orem oie 

i PUBCON. os cceasvecese 740 | 385 22,565 

Repayments ...........- 827 | 1,176 36,153 

et See 6 kes aa yy 87 Dr 791 Wrl3,d88 

P.O. and Trustee Savings -———-———t-—_ “+ 

| Banks :-— | 
Receipts. ......0..6 veoe | 12,447 12,058 | 566,831 
Repayments ...... cdeeee § 206588 9,875 | 598,958 
Net Savings ......se00- 1,921 | 2,183 }Dr32,127 

Total Net Savings......... 2,234 592 IDr66,365 
Interest on certificates repaid 432 | 594} 22,659 


Interest accrued on savings 


remaining invested ...... 2,460 ' 2,475] 111,515 


Thursday and Friday were accepted at £99 17s. 4d. and | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 1, 1950 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


i / 


Notes Issued: Govt. Debt 11.015.100 


In Circulation 1250,794,572 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities 1288, 269,948 

partment .. 49,562,251 | Other Secs, ... 703,937 
Coin (other 


than gold)... 
} Amt, of © Fid.- 
Issue... . 1300,000,000 
i Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
} 248s. per oz, 


| fine) 


11,015 


356,823 


1300,356,823 1300,356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f r 


{ 
CUM 6 wg oc 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees. 457,838,941] 
Rest... 3,910,279 | Other Secs.:— 56,399,259 
Public Deps 14 22,864 Discounts and 

Public A 3 13,746,523 Advances 22,724,751 

H uM i reas. Securities. ... od 674,54 5 
Special Acct. 135,976,341 
Other Deps.:- 400,710,466 

Bankers . 284,331,192 | Notes........ 49,562,251 

Other Accs... 116,379,274 Coin : 5,096,158 

568,896,60S 568,896, 6093 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


Lik 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


({{ million) 





1949 1950 
Mar Feb Feb Mar 
2 15 22 4 | 





ssue Dept, :-—- 
Notes 






im circulation. 


8-5 1247-2)1250-8 





Notes in banking depart- 
ment . ; Sika ees 66:9 51-8) 53-2) 49-6 
Government debt and } | 
securities® . 2... cee es 1299>2j1299- 3 1299-3)1299-3 
Other securities......... 0 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold .. Pies eewe 0-7 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 72/8 248/0, 248/0\ 248/0 
g Deft. >— | | 
Accounts ...... ; 8: 18-4, 14-0; 13-7 
asury Special Account 17-6 131-7) 136-0 136-0 
ale ein aa 306-4) 287-2 285-2 284-3 
92-5) 115-7) 113-5) 116-4 
Sasa ers 425 553-0) 548-7) 550-4 
Securities :— 
Government. .....0..2< 310 468-2) 463-9) 457.8 
Discounts, ete... .. oi 28: 19-7; 22-0) 22-7 
RN oo ay <n eam arate 33:7 26°4 22-9 33-7 
Total wae es : 373 514-3) 508-8) 514-2 
Banking dept. res......... 70°6) 57-1) 58-4 54-7 
o/ 0 0 0 
PL SPUN Ss 5 on ewdcucn® 16-6 10-3, 10-6 9-9 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue lowered from £1,350 million to £1,300 
million on January 11, 1950, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d, to 248s. Qd. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 





SILVER GoLp 





1950 | cae ‘ 
London New York) Bombay Bombay 
x Ounce per ounce per 100 tolas} per tola 
' } 







d. | ¢. 
Feb. 23.. | 64 | 13 | 2 
me) 734 3 
” 95.. | Markets Closed | 182 10 | lie 12 
eat 734 | 182 0 | 116 10 
" 928..| 64 7 «=| 182 6 | 16 8 
Mar. 1..| 64 7 6| 183 «13 | 6 8 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT BUSINESS IN CANADA? ‘ 


jf you're thinking of going to Canada, or doing business there, 
consult this Bank first. Through our branches across Canada 
we can help you get established or supply you with heipful 
information on business conditions. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 350 Branches across Canada in Jamaica Cuba, Puerto Rico 
Dominican Republic. and London, England; an Agency in New York 
and Correspondents throughout the world 


Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act ot Pariiament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... 55 ie £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carr.ed ‘orward £3,183,107 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th february, 1949 .. £94,056,630 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices . 


| CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEcw. 218,900,000 

ASSETS EXCEED £107,000,009 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,003 
1948 Accounts 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-1955. 


For the purpose of Pe paring: the w arrants for the final payment 


Registers ‘of the Loan | finally closed for transfer. of stock at the 
close of business on April 1, 1950. For the Bank of Montreal, 
Financial Agents of the Government of Canada in London, A. D. 
HARPER, manager, 47, Thmendesedio ‘Street, E.C.2. March 1, 1950 


\X- OFFICER, Honours Graduate in Beonomics (incl, Statistics), 
4 (28), seeks progressive position in Statistical or Market Research 
Dept. Keenly interested and adaptable.—Box 358, 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 
Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


B.Sc.ECON. 


The London University &.Se. toon. Vegree vailabic quaulitaleon 1 ataicca 
research and welfate work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrativ 
posts under Education authorities, etc, The degree is open to ali without University 
residence. You may re jor the three examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey ali ‘est 1894) moderate fees payable by instalments, it desired 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





Postal 
Tuition for 


OL 





THt ECONOMIST, March 4, 195; 











| 
| Trade with Canada 
| 


With over 500 branches extending from coast to coast, 
this Bank is in close touch with all phases of industrial 
conditions in Canada, and we shall be pleased to 
receive enquiries from firms or individuals contem- 


plating an extension of their interests there. 


OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limite: Liabiliry 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


Se 


Monthly Canadian Commercia’ Letter available on request 


oe 
THE CANADIAN BANK 
| 





See rr 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 107) of 
25 per cent on the Issued Capital of the Corporation has today |! 
Kecommended in respect of the year ended September 30, 1°49, 
be payable, less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, on and after M Ly 
1950, to all Stockholders on the Registers on March 20, 1950. 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from March 
1950, to March 28, 1950, both dates inclusive, for the preparatior 
Dividend Lists, 
By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretar 
Registered Address : 
10, Old Jewry, London, E,C.2, 
March 2, 1950, 


BIBIANI ( 1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 25) 
7k per cent on the Issued Capital of the Company has today 
Kecommended in respect of the year ended September 30, 1919 
be payable, less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, on and after Ma) 
1950, to all Stockholders on the Kegisters on March 20, 1950 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from March 
1950, to March 28, 1950, both dates inclusive, for the preparatio 
Dividend Lists, 

By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secreta: 
Registered Address : 
10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 
Mars h 2, 1950. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


THE INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT is procerd 
to appoint a full-time Director. The Institute is an inde)» nd 
association of practising personnel officers, working in co-oper:! 
with the British Institute of Management. Its two princ ipal ob ; 
are to increase the knowledge and competence of its members, 104 
to promote and develop personnel management, Desirable qualuc: 
tions are: (a) A degree or equivalent professional qualificat 
(b) Knowledge of industrial relatious and personnel practic: 
Experience in industry or commerce ; (d) Administrative experi! 
Salary, £1,500 per year for a person with these qualificatio: 
otherwise a period of training at a somewhat reduced salary m4) 
offered.—Applications, giving all necessary details, marked 
fidential, to Dr C. H. Northcott, Institute o na snenag Manager: 
Management House, Hil! Street, London, W.1 


LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCY requires an Informat 
<\ Officer. A person with first-class experience of research, 0% 
creative intellige nce to pick up and see the practical application 
marketing and other trade intormation in relation to advertisins 


Write, stating salary expected and giving full particulars — 
expette nce, to Box 364. 










iS THIS MAN You? 


A persuasive speaker in panes a cool, calm thinker, never 
embarrassed, a ee loser, mixer, making friends 
without effort ? not, you pe RAPIDISM, the fascinating 


new course, endorsed by 
Write now for free booklet to: THE DISM INST pore. 
G.588, TUITION HOUSE, London, S. 


(or calf at 235 Grond Buildings, Trofelgar 7 


a 7 Great Britain by Sr. C/EMENTS Press, Lto., Portugal St., ‘Kingsway, peniees W.C2. 


Pu weekly by EWsrartR, Liv. 
. Farley, 111, Broadway, New ‘York, <-<feumaiet March 4, 1950. 


2. Ryder Street. St. James’s, London, Swi. US. Representative : 





